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TO THE READER. 



Page 14, line 22nd : for ** has" read <* hast." 

Page 15 : the 21st line should be read as the 22nd, and ** was " 

as ♦'war." 

Page 18, 8th line : before " though!" read "the." 

Page 33, line 22nd : for " was" read "is." 

Page 34 : the 10th line should read— " Of Gk)d with mans unstable 

race." 

Page 43: lines 22nd, 23rd, and 24th, should read 
Poor simple soul, whose largest view 
Of justice to her sex or land, 
Oan be no larger than her mind. 
Page 44, line 28th : " possess' t," should read " piossesst." 
Page 47, 1 Itii line i f or " sacreliotal " r6ttd "sacerdotal." 
Page 71, line 27th J " angles " should be ** angels." 
Page 72 : in the 9th line " utmost " should be "inmost." 
Page 74 : " e'er " should not appear in last line. 
Page 79: " everything " in 3rd line should be ** every thing," 

and " moonlight " in 1 8th line should be " moonlit." 
Page 86, 34th line : read " great " for " gteat." 
Page 98, in 14th line : f or " giltens " read " silvers," and before 

«< mythic " in line 26th, read " a." 

Page 107, line 32 : for " guaged," read " gauged." 
Page 108, at 16th line, read as follows — 

"Perhaps. 
But I have wandeve^ Wdely from my theme." 
Page 109, 33rd line : for " heart " read " breast" and at 
Page 1 10, 6th line : for " the hearty'* read " their lives." 
Page 112, in line 22nd: tot "he^" read "help/' and in the 

23rd line, for "giving," "riving." 

Page 122 : the comma in line 24th should be after " m^[i," not 

"howsoe'er." 

Page 124, 27th line : f or " slumberous " read " slumbrous." 
Page 129 : " father " in 4th line should be " father's." 
Page 131, in 2nd Hne : for "numberd " read "numbered." 
Page 135, in 29th line, for " councillor" read " couasellor." 
Page 145, in 2nd line of Chapter I, for "rightoeusly" read 

"righteously," and on page 146, last line, 2nd paragraph, for 

" melifluent'' read " mellifluent." 

Page 151, 27th line: for "what" read "as." 
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THE NAZARENE. 



Forth to the wilds, his daily labour o'er 
In toilful Nazareth, did Christ repair. 
The hush'd hills crowded round him and the sky 
Watch'd from above, but naught of man was near. 
For its own sake he loved the lonely scene 
But most he loved it for its loneliness ; 
For, far from cold uncomprehending eyes, 
There he could reason face to face with God, 
Or rather face to f suje with what he felt 
And thought and dreamt — for who or where was God ? 

When morning broke in the luxurious east 
And all the mountain summits glowed and gleam' d 
With uncreated glory, and the vales, 
The lesser hills, the voiceful streams and woods 
Were smote with heavenly gladness : then he tum'd. 
And, touch'd and soften'd by the sights and sounds 
Of the sweet season, look'd afar, a-near, 
And his heart panted like a hunted roe's ; 
But, like an unroused echo of the hills, 
God was intangible to sense and soul. 
At noon it was the same, at even the same ; 
At gloaming too, the holiest- thoughted hour. 
He searched and sought, but sought and searched in vain. 
And then when darkness fell upon the earth 
And the sweet sky was studded thick with stars, 
His heart went up with swift and searching feet 
And everlasting longings for its God : 
Thro' dumb and lightless spaces forth he fared. 
From star to star Ms pilgrimage he sped. 
Questing with love-fraught heart and thought-thrilled brain 
The vergeless regions of the awful world ; 
If that he might by prayer and many pains 
Discover God — the Indiscoverable. 
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Stilly turning to the world as it stood, 
He found it had its ministers of joy : 
Bright happy children, happy at their play, 
Gay graceful maidens, rich in strange sweet life, 
Flowers of my sterioudy enchanting hues, 
And trees that worshipt God with leafy bouglis, 
And surely had delightful living souls, 
Tho' all unthought of by the sons of men. 
Yet there were also sore-perplexing things : 
All living creatures coming, whence, who knew ? 
All dying creatures going, who knew where ? 
And on this strait between the twin extremes 
Of inner void and outer darkness, life 
Was full of pangs and most mysterious thrills 
Which, tho' not pangs, yet often led to pain. 
True, amongst living things there seemed to be 
Much that might pass for love, but yet they preyed 
For ever and for ever, beast and bird, 
And man and insect, on each others' lives. 
The caterpillar preyed upon the flower, 
The spider gnawed the vitals of the fly. 
The kidling trod the insect in the grass. 
The kidling died beneath the tiger's fangs 
Or man's priest- whetted sacrificial knife ; 
Each living thing on something living preyed, 
And man did prey on all things and himself. 
So that the whole vast world was but a heap 
Of hideous torment, where all living things 
Writhed round each other, and revoltingly 
Preyed on each others' vitals, like the worms 
In a decaying carcase. Naught that lived 
Lived purely all its days on some sweet food 
That was not fraught itself with pangf ul life. 
And only died when ripe for needful death ; 
But all was wretched, violent, horrible — 
The world a deathless mass of dying things — 
With Havoc for the cry of all that breathed. 
And lovingkindness and prevailing love. 
And God and goodness, nowhere to be found. 

Dire thoughts were these, and like the brutal blows 
Of some huge man they smote him to the earth. 
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And so Christ lay upon the dumb dark ground 

With anguish gushme from his stricken heart 

like water from a ligntning-riyen rock. 

He moaned, and moaned, and closed his eyes and look'd 

With all the eyes of thought into himself, 

And pried into the seeming heart of things, 

And pondered over the perplexing world. 

And 10, the end : a weary man was he, 

Lost in the mazes of a sunless cave 

Where slimy sightless monsters, open-mouth' d, 

Devoured each other, and at every step 

He took towards what he believed the light, 

Snapt at him with their foul and churning jaws. 

Was this the end of being ? Must the soul 
For ever lie in an imfathom'd slough 
Of vile abominations ? Must the earth 
For evermore remain a ghastly scene 
Of harrowing life and ever-hideous death ? 
Whence were these things ? Or, rather, whence would como 
The hand, the heavenly and healing hand. 
That woidd impart sweet concord to this mass 
Of most distressing discord ? Where was God ? 
Here in this vast Gehenna call'd the world ; 
Or lapt in regions of the morning star. 
Oblivious of the hosts of suffering souls 
That had not made their sufferings nor themselves ; 
Or in the temples of the paltering priests, 
Who dealt with him as usurers dealt with coin. 
To make base profits for their stomachs' sake ? 

Thus in the darkness, and with hard-closed eyes, 
In the vast hush and hollow of the night, 
His brow and bosom press' d against the rock 
That form'd the summit of a star-crowned hill, 
Christ held strange converse with his own strange soul ; 
Which, like a pent-up torrent finding vent, 
Found vent, at last, in spoken utterance 

** Father, Father, lo, this world of thine 
Is cast in grievous straits ! Wilt thou not come 
With some sweet succour to its piteous case ? 
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Or wilt thou always leave it to its f nte 
And dwell for ever in thy viewless haunts, 
Nor even send some medicating hint 
iTo heal itself with in the lapse of days ? 
Or art thou but a mockery and a name, 
The wild fantastic product of a brain/ 
That is itself a phantasm amongst 
A mass of fierce phantasmagorias ? 
And is man, reaching out to thee for help, 
Naught but a frenzied phantom wailing to 
The fantasy of its frenzy for relief ? 

" It cannot be so. Lo, the world is here. 
And did it make itself ? And I am here, 
And did I make myself — did they who gut me ? 
Is not the life in everything that lives 
A thing not due to any living forms ; 
Which was ere living forms came to pass, 
Which is when living forms cease to be. 
And would be life though nothing fair or foul 
Arose to bless or ban it here below ? 
And many things which are not pangs nor ills, 
Most rare sweet things, most lovely living things, 
Dear as their own dear shores to shipwrecked men, 
Are to be met with o'er the whole wide world : 
Are they phantasmas too ? 

** The dews of morn ; 
The living leafage of the stately trees ; 
The light that lies upon a thousand hiUs ; 
The green grass springing with the latter rains ; 
The valley seas and mountain- water brooks ; 
The spiritual hues and odours of the flowers, 
And aH the beautiful and blameless things 
Which, being glad, make glad the heart of man : 
Are they not quite as real as are the ills 
Which strew the earth with desolated souls ? 
Yea, verily they be. But more than this : 
There is in man an inner unseen eye 
With which he looks out into all the world, 
And into his own ways and his own thoup:hts, 
And therewith knoweth what is fair and true 
From what is foul and false, e'en like a god. 
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And in proportion as he chooses well- — 

Dwells on the fair and cleaveth to the true, 

Guided by love and charity to all 

That dwell beneath the ancient arc of heaven— • 

So in proportion must he ffrow in grace, 

And gain in strength to add to others' joy : 

To make of discord, concord in the world ; 

To change all thorn-like into flower-like things; = 

To reconcile the tiger to the lamb, 

Or work the tigrish nature from the earth ; 

And, with the strong and steadfast breath of love, 

To waft away the vapourish things that veil 

The sun of righteousness in man's own soul. 

** Ah, gracious God, this wondrous inner eye 
That dwells in man must rest on thee thyself, 
And be thy very spirit working out 
The reconciliation of all things. 
let it grow in me and grow in all ! 
consecrate me to its noblest use. 
That I may travel forth amidst all men, 
Assuring thetn there is a very God 
Who works in all towards the weal of all, 
But only spreads his banner o'er the heart 
That lives for love and high unselfish ends. 
So that the peace of Qt>d, the love of God, 
The knowledge of his presence in the world. 
The hope of seeing him in aftertimes, 
The righteousness and glory of man's soul. 
Depend upon the soul of man itself : 
When it distinguishes the fair and true 
From what is foid and false, and gives its love 
To what is fair and true, and seeks to serve 
With lovingkindness all created things ; 
Yet vaunteth not itself because of aught 
It does or tries to do, but trusteth sure 
In the great cause of goodness and of God, 
Though armies of tremendous ills and pangs 
Incomprehensible to human thought 
Fight fierce against it : when the soul of man 
Observes and acts in that sweet noble way. 
All that is best and possible on earth, 
And in the highest heaven, shall crown its toil. 
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" Father, God — I stretch my hands to thee : 
I know not where thou art, ^or what thou art. 
But I believe that thou art Ood indeed. 
I see the skirts of thy celestial robe, 
As 'twere thro' parting clouds : and I aspire 
To be the prophet of this new-found faith. 
My bosom glows with joy but not with pride. 
I have not made myseU, nor have I made 
The subtle senses and the searching thoughts 
Which, after many travailing years, have led 
My soul to these conclusions touching thee 
And man and all things that relate to man. 
But now I know that which I know, I would 
Not hide my knowledge as a miser's bag ; 
But I would walk a-f orth with reverent soul 
And righteous-aiming heart to tell the things 
I know and dream of to my fellow men ; 
Toiling to make the thorny, crooked ways 
Of life more smooth and straight to all diat live. 
And teaching all that live that, loving all. 
They of a verity shall live for ever, 
For ever in the sunshine of thy face. 

" let me go, dear Gbd, and come with me ; 
And by thy will and with thy Spirit's aid 
Sparks shall be kindled in the hearts of men 
That one day will illumine all the world 
And light it even to thy courts, Lord. 
Knowledge and reason shall attain their prime : 
The rich shall cease to trample on the poor. 
The low shall cease to fear the highly-born. 
The highly-born shall cease to spurn the low ; 
All men shall walk like brothers in thy sight, 
And war's fell fury shall no more be known. 
No more shall women perish by the way 
Of nameless ills, nor load ignoble lives. 
Nor be as bondslaves to their sires and lords, 
Nor know, when bringing forth their little ones. 
The pangs of malefactors on the cross. 
Nor feel the desolation of deep graves 
Creep on their hearts when their sweet darlings die : 
For death, as death is now, shaU be no more. 
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Salt tears will flow no more from human eyes, 
Nor curses rise from sorrow-laden hearts : 
But righteousness and love shall walk the earth 
In gladness thro' the everlasting years. 

" But will it be so ? WiU this world with all 
Its foul and false and tra>cic tigrish things 
E'er grow to be that beauteous place of peace, 
Of righteousness, of reason, and of love ? 
Will not the elements of grief and death 
For ever, ever, and for ever war 
Against the elements of life and joy, 
And know no respite to their hideous strife ? 
Will living creatures not for ever prey 
Most raveningly on other living things. 
And all things on each other evermore ? 
Will women with their patient praying hearts 
Be aught but burden-bearers through all time ; 
The hopeless sujfferers of unrighted wrongs ; 
The dams of daughters to be uke themselves ; 
The bringers-forth of sons that will prolong 
The mangling strife of armies, and maintain 
Their fathers' clutches on each others' throats ? 
Will the sweet heavens ever cease to see 
The princeling's foot upon the peasant's neck ; 
The carelessness of rich men for the poor ; 
The tyranny of proud men o'er the meek ; 
The ban of priests upon the yearning soul 
That dareth to address itself to G-od 
Save with the shibboleths of their small creeds ? 
Or will it ever come to pass that men 
Shall cease to deem they honour Q-od on high, 
Or do aught needful to uplift the heart, 
With prayers and sacraments, or aught on earth 
Save righteousness within the heart itself, 
And charity of deed and word and thought ? 
Nay, will not priests and peoples to the end. 
With variations caused by clime and race. 
Still be in essence that which they have been 
Throughout the ages ? Mine own people's God 
Hath been compounded of their own conceits 
And vanities, inleavened with the thought 
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That men should walk the earth in fear of hiiu ; 
And, as a means to magnify his might. 
That Judah's fierce and sanguinary sept 
Should cleave its enemies to the marrow-bone, 
Ravish their wives and toss their innocent babes 
Upon its spear-points ; nay, for personal sin, 
Should seek his high and everlasting grace 
By slaying his own creatures, — guileless lambs 
Aid bleating kidlings ; thinking thus, with f umos 
Of reeking blood and entrails, to appease 
The anger of his mighty, heart in heaven ! 

Thus hajg it been throughout the ancient days, 
Thus may it be throughout the future times. 
Hence is it wise to dream my golden dreams, 
And dream of making them realities ? 
Wise men and good ere now have walked the earth. 
Bearing upon their pure and reverent lips 
Great words of healing sent from God to man ; 
And few have heeded with a saving heed, 
For, lo, the world is but a chaos still. 
Their message has been spoken to the winds, 
Or taken hold by weak or wicked hands 
And turned and twisted from its high intent. 
And made the basis of some shuddering faith — 
A monstrous mockery of the highest God, 
A blighting bairier to the human soul, 
A mass of myths where deadly creeds take root, 
As in a dunghill pestilential weeds, 
To poison with their rankness heaven's puie air 

" May this not be the fate of mine, of all 
The future revelations made to man ? 
It is most likely, judging by the past. J 
Hence is it not much better I should lead 
The common life of all ? Toil hard o' days. 
Sleep soKdly o' nights like other men 
Of my dull order ? Wed, perhaps, a wife 
Who woidd be to my household and my heart 
What my good mother to my sire's has been : 
Sweet in her personal habits, true to me ; 
A wise disposer of our toil-earned pence, 
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And a most eracious mother to the boys. 
Who might be bom to play about our knees, 
And live and toil and die as we ourselves ? 



" Or I might quit my kindred and go forth 
With such as sail the seas in mighty ships, 
To sojourn with the stranger in his l-^nds, 
And ply my craft- work for the stranger's gold ; 
Then, after years of travel and of toil, 
Eetum to spend life's evening here at home. 
And be, by reason of my wondrous tales 
Of far o£( lands, the village oracle : 
Dying at last in peHce and laying my bones 
In the quiet earth, where worms could eat my flesh 
Creep thro' my nostrils and my eyeless skull, 
And batten on the unexhausted brain 
That might have sweated all its sap away 
In fruitless efforts to redeem the world, 
And wasted by so much their proper food. 
Yea, these are thoughts that must be weighed indeed. 



" Or might I not, as others lowly bom 
As I have been, have done before my time— 
0, might I not in some propitious hour 
Touch the combustible and common heart 
Of mine own people with aome martial spark 
That would in time All all the land with flame, 
With flashing swords and flaunting banners brave, 
With blood enmaddening music, and with power 
To wreak the hoarded vengeance of our race 
Upon our tyrannous enemies, and hurl 
The hosts of Csesar back as far as Rome ; 
Unless they left their corses by the way, 
Or sued our pardon on the ^ yrian plains ? 
Thus, thus might I, by watching well my time 
And touching Judah's lion heart aright, 
Achieve imperial conquests ; rise, and make 
My father's race, the kingly Jewish race, 
Kings once again in Judah, yea, and Bome, 
And I the King of Judah, Eome, and them. 
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f * Debasing dream, yain and foolish tliouglits, 
Leave ye my heart, and pardon me, God. 
pardon me that I thy son, thy child : 
For is not every soul thy child, Lord, 
However much unlike its sire it be, 
However much its brethren it may wrong. 
However much it seemeth strange to man ? — 

pardon me that I thy son, thy child. 
That I who feel with a most bitter pain 
Life's misery and the mystery of death ; 
That I who have the wish and see a way 
To lift the burden from the heavy heart, 
Shoidd so forget the purpose of my days, 
Shoidd so forget the anguish of the earth, 
As even for a moment's space of time, 
And in the darkness and with closed eyes, 
To entertain the weak and wicked dreams 
Of fools and tyrants, whose pernicious ways 
Perpetuate the discords of the world. 

" turn again, dear Lord— I turn to thee, 
And if thou wilt, will never wander more ; 
But true to the great purpose thou has placed 
Before my soid I ever will remain 
In face of every danger, douJ^t, and death. 
On this bare rock, amidst the falling dews, 
My spirit touched by thy invisible hand, 

1 kneel in humbleness and yet in strength, 
And dedicate myself to thee for ever 

To be a faithful witness of the truth : 
That none shall ever see thee face to face, 
That none shall dwell within thy starry courts. 
Who do not live by reason and by love ; 
That whatsoever wicked men may say, 
That whatsoever wicked men may do, 
That whatsoe'er may happen, righteous men 
Must still be righteous, seeking no reward, 
Save power to love their brethren as themselves, 
To scourge with scorpions their selfish lusts. 
To dedicate themselves to doing good. 
And showing lovingkindness unto all, 
Even unto those who show it not to them ; 
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Yet hoping, when the tale of life is told 

And all its weary burdens laid away, 

To rest, Lord, in thy quiet heaven at last. 

'' So may it be. Loye shall subdue the world : 
This is the gospel that I go to preach. 
And tho' no scribe nor learned man am I, 
And men at my simplicity may jeer 
And point the finger of the bookman's scorn, 
Yet will I falter not nor turn aside 
But speak the word which I am sent to speak. 
Many will hate me for the thin&^s I teach, 
Because the things which I shall teach will free 
Men from the trammels of perplexing priests 
Who darken counsel between God an(f man. 
And in the hidden seasons yet to come 
Priests may arise perhaps and do for me 
What they are doing now for those of old 
Who were ambassadors from Heaven to earth : 
Distort the lesson I bequeath the world, 
Till some clear spirit, burning for the truth, 
Thro' loyalty to conscience, was with wrong, 
Shall call on men to rise and follow me 
Thro' lovingkindness, sacrifice, and faith — 
Yea, faith in man as well as faith in God — 
To Ihe soul's perfect and abiding peace. 

" Yea, men shall hate me— that I know but fear not ; 
May drive me forth like a ferocious beast 
To hide in holes and comers, or remain 
To be a moral leper in their eyes ; 
Mistrusted as a felon and a tluef , 
And stoned perhaps as such from street to street, 
Tho' I come preaching naught but peace and love, 
And freedom from the thraldom of the past. 

'' It is most meet, I think, that I shoidd think 
Of all these things and be prepared for them. 

" My very kindred even may not see 
Things as I see them, and may turn away 
In sorrow or in anger from my side, 
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And leave me in the weltering world alone, 

With notldng save my purpose and my trust 

In God to mitigate my loneliness ; : 

But these shall never leave me nor I them. 

Yea, men may nail me to a felon's cross ' 

And doom me to an ignominious death — 

A death of long and agonising throes, 

With hot blood starting from the writhing limbs, 

And cold drops from the anguish-pallor' 4 brow ; 

And in the eyes the maniacal gleams 

Of the consuming fires of dying life, 

Dying most direly in the heart and brain. 

And none may soothe me, and no angel hand 

May come to touch my spirit in the hour 

Of that tremendous trial, and I be left 

As though there were no breathing soul on earth 

Nor even a living loving God in heaven ; 

Yet will I be to my great purpose true, 

And wiU my trust abide in thee, Lord. 

" I must arise and go, tho' I am spent 
As with a grief that swiftly strikes the heart, 
And leaves it trembling like a storm-struck tree. 
But I am ready now to go my ways, 
To watch and wait with patience, and to do 
The work of God in God s appointed time. 

** Lo, day is breaking ; yet to this high place 
Up came I with the dusk at yestereve. 
And here have spent the long and lonely night 
But now the sun is coming in his power : 
The clouds are passing from the morning^ s brow 
Or taking on its hues of glory : gloom 
And ghostly shadows dwindle from the world. 
And men arise to ply their wholesome toils 
With joy and freedom in the shining day. 
Thus it may be, — so may it be, Lord— 
With all the eaxth and with all earthly things 
And this great ministry of social love, 
Which I go forth with to all men, aU lands." 

May, 1882. 
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LOVE. 



Sweet, wondrous sweet, 
Are the first floral breatliings of the spring, 
And sweet to hear the birds at morning sing ; 

Sweet, too, to weary hearts and way-worn feet 
Is rest — a beautiful and blessed thing : 

Sweet spreads the dawn 

On conmeld, wood, and lawn ; 
But both in earfch below and heaven above 
By far the sweetest of sweet things is love. 

It thrills and thrills 
The heart with starry pulsings of delight. 
And beautifieth all things to the sight ; 

And as the great sun covereth the hills 
With joy and glory and celestial light. 

It covers ail 

Who feel it, with a pall 
Of purple rapture ; and its gentle power 
Of soothing lingers in the darkest hour. 
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OVERBOARD. 



The sliip toiled hard in the trough o' the sea, 
For the night was as wild as a night coiQd be — 
So wild, that a sailor, brave and leal, 
While succouring a comrade tied at the wheel 
Was swept o'erboard ; and tho' strong of limb. 
What was strength in that terrible sea to him ? 

Tossed far on the waves, he strained for breath, 
Yet was strangely free from thought of death : 
All thought was merged in an eager hope 
To meet some waif of spar or rope. 
Or to catch some gleam, or to hear some cry ; 
But naught save the darkness fell on his eye. 
And the only sounds that greeted his ear 
Were those of the thunder, loud and near, 
And the wild waves, sweltering, dark and drear. 

Then he felt with a feeling of weird afiEright 
Alone with God in that awful night. 
Alone with God ! CoiQd there be such an one ? 
For what had he ever said or done, 
From the days of his childhood pure and glad. 
To merit a doom so sudden and sad ? 

Yet bravely he plied the stalwart limb 
Till the inward sense grew dull and dim ; 
And he saw in his dyinfi^ dubious mood. 
His father's house and lawn and wood, 
And the sunlit fields and the sweet blue sky. 
And the country people passing by ; 
And the roadside flowers and the blossoming may, 
That whitened the hedges by the way, 
As he had seen them all in his childhood's day. 
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Then, sinking deeper into the wave, 
He saw, as it were on the brink of the grave, 
His mother stoop down, with a shadowy grace 
Suffusing her sorrowful eyes and face, 
While other remembered forms stood round, 
Moving their lips that gave no sound. 
And she whose love had been a charm 
That had oft restrained his heart from harm. 
Whose presence had been his paradise, 
With a sad sweet aspect in her eyes, 
Came as it were his fate to share 
And to mingle her sweetness with his despair ; 
And he raised himself in the surges, fain 
To touch but her mantle — all in vain. 
For he rolled over, dead, in the merciless main. 

The tempest passed : and when day arose 
The sea was filled with a great repose ; 
Scarce moving a wave, it lay and smiled 
In the morning light like a quieted child; 
The sky was aJl of the rarest blue. 
And naught that was seen was unfair to view. 
But where was he of the glorious form. 
Who had gone to his doom in the pitiless storm? 
And where his spirit? 

Ah, Death is dumb. 
And we wait in vain for a voice to come 
To tell us who tread whither all have trod 
Whether man has a soul or heaven a God : 
And whether we break or whether we bend. 
Or triumph thro' faith, it is thus to the end; 
With never a whisper, never a sign. 
From beyond this fife's weird boundary line 
To soften the ills of our mortal estate. 
Or to help us to read the riddle of Fate. 

August, 1877. 
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SOCIAL PICTURES. 



1885- 



Look here upon this picture^ and on this, 

Hamlet. 

There glooms where'er we turn our eyes 
The case of him who lives and dies 
In the vile struggle for mere bread — 
Of him, who dares not lift his head 
To speak the truth that is life's life, 
Lest it should cost himself and wife. 
And little ones their daily crust : 
For myriads and myriads must 
Restrain the god illumin'd heart 
From following out a godlike part, 
Lest ;haply they and theirs should die 
Of famine underneath God's sky, 
And in God's world that runnetii o'er . 
With plenteousness for evermore. 
Still while the hosts who thus must bow- 
Before Fate's sordid earth-bent brow 
May toil for ever, yet despair 
Of all but doubtful daily fare, 
The few, in part thro' their dire stress, 
Abound in aU things to excess. 

Revolting picture ! Like wild beasts 
Men gather at the world's great feasts ; 
And whether thro' broken law, or worse. 
Thro' some deep hideous natural force. 
The spirit blighting fact remains 
That, underneath the fate that reigns 
In life, the myriads receive 
But little from its rule save leave 
To earn with toil a scanty crust ; 
While with a wolf's or gorgon's gust. 
And wistless of the wants that brood 
Amidst the moiling multitude, 
The few, beneath the same grim fate. 
Live ever in a riotous state. 
And deem such living part of being great. 
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HOME REVISITED. 



How blest am I ! To walk abroad 

Amongst the noble Grampian Hills, 
To stride again where boyhood strode, 

And see the houses, kirks and mills. 
The heathy uplands, sweet and wild. 

The bending birks, and waving g^in, 
Just as I saw them when a child — 

It makes the whole world young again I 

Indeed, I am again a boy. 

And these immortal scenes are blessed 
With a celestial youth and joy 

"Whose spell is sweet within my breast ; 
My spirits dance like yon wild stream 

AVTiere all my boyhood's friends and I 
Were wont to plunge and splash and sci-eftm — 

0, would that they themselves were nigh I 

My heart goes out in fond desire 

Where'er I turn, where'er I stray : 
My noble mother, kindly sire — 

0, would that they were here to day, 
And I could see them as of yore ! 

But that in sooth can never be. 
Until I reach that mystic shore 

That lies^ beyond the mystic sea. 

Here i» the garden which was tilled 

By me and by my brother James : 
Delightful grass and flower-beds filled 

It then ; but now the nettle claims 
The little spot we held so dear, 

And where we read our picture-books : 
Perhaps it's well he is not here 

To see how desolate it looks. 
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By yonder loch the truest friend 
My father ever had did dwell : 
His was a nature quick to lend 

Assistance when mischance befel 
A neighbour ; and I fain would fold 

His manly hand in mine to-day ; 
But by the ruined roofs I'm told 

That he is dead or far away. 

I roam the woods thro' which we pass'd 
In summer to the country school — 
Even they with change are overcast : 
I loiter by the wayside pool, 
Upon whose grassy slope I play'd 

And plucked the gowan from its stem, 
With many a sprightly boy and maid ; 
But those gay comrades — what of them ? 

And what of her, my heart's first love, 

The sweet and joyous Helen Dewar? 
No flower below, no star above 

Was e'er more beautiful or pure: 
Dear, dear as spring time to the earth, 

As land to shipwreck'd sailor's eye, 
As laden ships to towns in dearth — 

And where is she ? Will naught reply ? 

Time changes all things : and, alas. 

How time has changed my native place ; 
I watch the people as they pass. 

But see not one familiar face : 
The fields where I was wont to dwell 

Are not the fields which once they were. 
And all the friends I loved so. well 

Have gone, and none can tell me where. 

October, 1872. 
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THE TEMPEST. 



Day is dying, and the sighing 

Gloaminfi^ gale, 
Thro' the forest^s leafy masses, 
And the hillside's tufted grasses, 
And the darkling gullies, passes 

Like the wail 

Of a tale 

Told at midnight by a pale 
Son of genius, care, and crime 
Of his paradisal prime. 

And the clouding that is shrouding 

The sad sun. 
Has a dismal dusky ^lare 
like a dying god's dispair ; 
And the storm-drift here and there 

Has begun 

With its dun. 

Shaggy ruggedness, to run 

Less apart tho' still asunder — 
Lo, the lightning ! Hark, the thunder ! 

Battle, rattle, rush to battle. 

Every cloud : 
Growing gloomier, aghaster, 
As the lightning, fiercer, faster, 
Oyertakes thee with disaster : 

Eoar aloud 

Till the proud, 

And the gross and lumpish crowd. 
All with bated breath assemble. 
Name the name of God and tremble. 
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But 'tis fruitless, it is bootless, 

Paltry man ; 
Bruteward turning never slowly 
If, thou'rt strong tnou art not lowly, 
n thou'rt free thou art not holy : 

Many plan 

All they can 

To advance thee to the van 
Of the best that lies before thee, 
But in vain ; and I abhor thee. 

Lo, the Teacher, starward reacher 

From the clod, 
Bares the roots of our misdoings, 
Strives to win us with his shewings, 
And his high heroic wooings 

On to God: 
And most meetly we requite him. 
We deride him not nor sKght him ; 
Never wound him, never smitd him 

To the sod 

With the rod 

Of ingratitude, but shod 
With all thankfulness and duty. 
Follow in his path of beauty ! 

Man and woman, all that's human, 

Oh, beware ! 
Ye have souls that are immortal, 
Bighteousness is heaven's portal. 
Seek it not and ye shall sort all 

With despair : 

But the air 

Listens with a wiser care 
To the warning. Fools and knaves. 
Would you were beneath the waves ! 

for a bleak gigantic peak 

Midst the deep ; 
With the fools of every nation. 
And the knaves of every station. 
And the scum of all creation 
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In a heap 

On its steep, 

Grim summit, that the sweep 
Of my hate might send it crashing 
In the surf aroimd it dashing ! 

Yet is it right that I to-night 

Thus should rave ? 
Tho' the past has been most dreary, 
Tho' the present be iincheery, 
And the future looks as eerie 

As a grave 

Where dark boughs wave ; 

Is it either wise or brave 
To betray my grief and passion 
In this fierce and fiendish fashion? 

Behold the lamps, amidst the damps 

Of the night — 
How they glimmer, gleam, and glow 
In the city far below ! 
And the clouds are moving slow 

From the sight 

To alight 

On some inland mountain height ; 
And the thunders hush their roaring, 
And the heavens cease their pouring. 

And lo, the moon, to a sweet tune 

From the town ; 
Is delightedly unveiling. 
And comes beautifully sailing 
Thro' the welkin. Aid the wailing 

And the frown 

Of the brown 

Tawny tempest, vanish down 
Into depths beyond our knowing ; 
And the stars again are glowing. 

And their splendour, and their tender 

Lovdy light : 
And their mildness and their meetness, 
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And their beauty and completeness, 
And their glory and their sweetness, 

And their height, 

All unite 

With a subtle solemn might, 
Of the fiend to dispossess me. 
And with blessed thoughts to bless me. 

Yet 'tis dreary, weary, weary 

Work indeed, — 
When our hopes have all been thwarted, 
And our closest ties have parted, 
And we're sick and broken-hearted, 

And in need, 

And we bleed 

As it were to death, — to feed 
Steadfastly, yet all alone. 
Visions even of a throne. 

Still this railing, and this wailing 

Must be o'er : 
Bid thy peace be with the past, 
Know the present cannot last. 
Cease with care to overcast 

Days in store ; 

And explore 

Heaven's ways with loving lore, 
Till thou feel'st the Almighty wings 
Brooding o'er thee and aU things. 

Dunedin, July, 1872. 
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MORDANTO. 



Bom with that b^as of the brain 
Which curves the lip with fine disdain, 
And ffives the soul tne poise of scorn 
For ul the ills of baseness bom, 
Mordanto turns a caustic ken 
Upon himself and fellow-men. 

Behold him, as he laughs outright 
At his own spirit and its pHght, 
Makes merry with an eerie mirth 
Of human life, and death, and birth ; 
Espies as in a placid pool, 
Within his own soul, calm and cool, 
His own dead limbs, and face, and eyes, 
And feels the irony that lies 
In bringing into contrast free 
All that man is and will be. 

He sees his body laid in dust, 
Or crunch'd up with a gulping gust 
By some wild thing of wave or waste ; 
Me sees the after ages haste 
Each after each, and melt in Timn 
like little clouds at morning prime 
He sees that all his Raspings strong 
At good, and grapplings wim the wrong, 
Are but so many bits of straw 
Swirl'd down into a maelstrom's maw : 
And seeing thus, is fprc'd to feel 
That a poor fly upon the wheel 
Of some swift-rushing railway train, 
Struggling with conscious power and pain 
To turn it from its onward course, 
Yet perishing amidst its force. 
Is but the type, however grim, 
Of the wild world, his aims, and him. 
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How futile, then, to strive and hope 
With life's deep-seated ills to cope ; 
How bootless to devote his days 
And nights to bringing better ways 
To all mankind, when all men walk 
Forever under laws that balk 
And turn to scorn, however strong. 
The would-be righters of the wrong ? 
How weak to work towards a time 
Free from all baseness and all crime, 
Free from low want and vile excess, 
And selfishness-begot distress, 
When it would seem that all ill springs 
From laws within the core of things ? 

If those who are the poor to-day 
Became the rich to-morrow, they 
Would still as brutely, basely hold 
To their superfluous goods and gold 
As those who for the passing hour 
Possess all plenteousness and power ; 
And want, and want-begotten woe. 
Would still be paramount below. 

Yea, and the new-made rich would lead 
The sanre mean lives as the old breed, 
With little thought or little love 
For man below or God above ; 
With little wish or power to rise 
Above the vile old paradise 
Of sordid selfishness, and vain 
Devices of a puerile brain 
Aud wolfish heart : the murderous chase 
Of earth's dumb denizens ; the race 
For fustian honours such as kings 
Bestow upon time-truckling things ; 
The sensual social creed, whose rites 
Of {gluttonous days and drunken nights 
Ignore and aggravate the woes 
Which Christ's great creed came to compose : 
Tho' Christ's unchristlike followers fawn 
• Full sleekly on whatever spawn 
Duck to the mummings of the hour, 
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And sit in Mammon's seats of power ; 
And, fattening at the ricli man's board. 
And leering at his golden hoard, 
Feed Christ's lank millions and their hopes 
With stones and travesties and tropes. 

Nay, were Christ's self again to rise 
With godhead in his gracious eyes, 
To break all forms of caste and greed, 
And scourge with scorn the creedling's creed ; 
To preach a truly Christlike plan 
Of praise to God and life for man ; 
To show that all who held or stood 
By laws which caused the multitude 
To lead a starved or stunted life. 
Or fostered forms of deathf ul strife, 
Or gave to one, in wealth or power. 
More than his righteous doing's dower, 
Or led the ruler or divine 
To spend a doit on robe or shrine, 
While any soul in all the land 
Lack'd aught from any human hand : 
Were Christ to rise again and tell 
That such were not of him but hell. 
The leaders of the creeds would cry, 
" Away with him and crucify," 
While the crass crowd would crassly cheer, 
Or hurl the approbating jeer. 

Thus walking in the ways of scorn 
Like one unto the manner born, 
Mordanto turns a caustic ken 
Upon himself and f ellowmen. 
And pours a storm of righteous wrath 
Along his generation's path. 
Pray God our eyes may never see 
The day when he shall blench or flee, 
But may he play the scourger till 
The things that cramp, or malm. Or kill, 
Or breed disease, distress, or strife 
Have perished from the ways of life ! 
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ICHABOD. 



Whence comest thou, wild wind, 
Which wailest like an unblest spirit 
That findeth no rest whithersoever it goeth ? 
To me thou singest a sad song, 
And in thy voice is the melancholy of ruined palaces, 
And the fi;rass-grown streets of forsaken towns : 
Let me blend my wail with thine ! 

Noble was the promise of my youth, 
But youth and promise have gone like the morning, 
For I heeded not the voice of my spirit, 
And the current of my fate hath been turned awry. 
Sorrow have I brought upon myself, 
And now I tax God therewithal ; 
Nay, I have said there is no God, 
Or if there is, he is a tyrant. 
I asked not to be brought into the world ; 
And where is the boon of being bom to a brief life, 
Full of toil and sickness, dark doubts, 
And travail of the heart ? 

Yet thou, wild wind. 
In the lone midnight, when all the household slumbers, 
Speakest to me like a voice from eternity : 
"Man, because of thy riches and thy luxuries, 
Thou hast waxen g^oss and presimiptuous, 
And hast made Molochs of thine own imaginings. 
Thou failest with thy searchings to find Gbd, 
And thence thou declarest that God there is none. 
But what troweth the blind worm of the sun. 
Of whom the high heavens testify in glory. 
And the beauty of whose presence fills the earth with joy ?" 
And I hear thy voice, yet can only answer — 
** wind of the dreary midnight, 
I am weanr of vainglory and self will. 
And would fain rest as thou wilt rest when the tempest is 
over. 
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My life is a rudderless boat on a shoreless ocean, 
Where there is neither sunlight nor moonlight, nor 

mom nor even, 
But sounds thafc wail and the darkness of death 
Encompass me about for ever. 



" that it were not i 
That I could revive those happy days 
When I walked the earth loving all things 
And believing in the God who made me ! 
But the glory has departed for ever ; 
Yea, and as a stricken serpent, 
Trailing in dust and agony, 
Lifts its head towards the fading heavens, 
Falls back and dies, 
'So, soon, shall it be with me, 
O desolate and wailing wind. 
And thou alone shalt wail above me." 



1875. 



THE DYING CHILD. 



gentle, dying babe, in vain 
Thou strugglest with the murderous pain 
That killeth thee. Yet thou shalt rest. 
But what can soothe thy mother's breast ; 
With all her wild unanswered prayers, 
And all her fond but futile cares, 
With thine own little last embrace. 
And the last look that lit thy face 
Working like poison at the core 
Of her existence ? O'er and o'er, 
In bitter anguish, part by part, 
These things will long consume her heart. 
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AN EXHORTATION. 



They choose with Christ whose choice is love; 
And love consists in thought and deed, 
In being true and pure and brave, 
And humble and humanely kind, 
And full of sweet considerateness 
To all we know where'er we go. 
So, casting dogma to the winds. 
Yet knowing that we know but nought, 
Believe we in the living God ; 
And with a large and reverent trust 
Trust we in him as something great 
And ever gracious, who, in all 
The crises of eternity. 
If we obey the moral law — 
The law of love and lofty thought — 
Will overspread us with his light, 
As the sun overspreads the earth 
In our own clime in summer time. 

Turn from the fictions that were born 
In simple superstitious times, 
For creeds are like the snaky weeds 
That bar the strongest swimmer's way, 
And baffle back to certain death 
The weary shipwrecked-wasted wight 
Whose shoreward struggle thro' them lies. 
Yet, also shun the atheist brood 
Who fling their unbelief abroad. 
What know they even of themselves, 
Or of the grass beneath their feet. 
Or of the air about their heads ? 
Yet they presume to dogm»itise 
About the secret source and goal 
Of the uncomprehended world- 
There is no heaven, they freely vaunt ; 
But is their vaunting not as vain 
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As that of the presumptuous priest^ 
Who paints the Invisible and calls 
His little daub thia living God ? 

Arise, rise, and follow Christ 
In being reverent and brave, 
And ever loyal to the tratk, 
Full of compassion for the weak, 
Nor quite unhopeful of the worst ; 
And be ye pure in word and deed 
If ye would serve your fellow men, 
Or know the best within yourselves 
Or rightly taste the grace of God. 
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THE BROKEN IDOL. 



The love I bore was fair and deep. 
Like ocean when it lies asleep 
In moonlight ; steadfast as a star 
Which naught on earth can move or mar ; 
Yet hapless as a noble heart 
That acts a great but thankless part. 
For thou didst leave that love and me, 
Who turned from God to worship thee. 

Yet haply it was better so. 

For surely it was well to know 

Betimes the sin of lavishing 

The soul's whole fervour on a thing 

Of mortal frailness. Never trust 

In any idol made of dust, 

Lest thou become a wreck like me, 

Who turned from God to worship thee» 



1873. 
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THE SKYLARK. 



Blest bird, contrasted with the bard's, 

How free thy numbers float — 
No hurly-burly task retards 

The warblings of thy throat ; 
While he is doomed from day to day 
And night to night to flght his way 
Thro' saddening scenes of death in life 
Amidst the soul-destroying strife 
For gold, which now usurps the place 
Of God and all things with man's race. 
And so, altho' the bard is bom 

Into a world in which his songs 
Are more than e'er before required 

To lure the plodding peaceless throngs 
To objects meet to be desired, — 

His brow, if crowned, is crowned with thorn. 

But thou, when morning peepeth thro' 

Her curtains dew-besprent. 
Dost soar amidst the gold and blue 

Of God's fair firmament ; 
And pourest joysomely along 
The sky the glory of thy song, 
Till mount and mead and lawn and lea 
Grow gladsomer because of thee ! 
Nor tumest thou, tho' clouds may come 
To darken all the welkin, dumb. 
But singest on thro' shade and shiae 

Like a true poet, which thou art : 
And every bard of human kind, 

When dark in soul or sick at heart 
Should ever bravely bear in mind 

This noble attribute of thine. 
• • • • 
Delightful singer, thou has taught 

Rom thy bme dewy height 
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To me a lasting lesson, fraught 

With deepness and delight : 
Is a man a oabe. that he should fret 
And fill his life with fierce regret 
And the bewearied world with noise, 
Because he cannot get the toys 
He wants, or rend the veil between 
The Godhead and this earthly scene ? 
Tho' clouds obscure they never blot 

The glory from the gentle sky ; 
And every true and noble heart, 

Tho' faint, and almost fain to die, 
May, if it wi]l, enact the part 

Which triumphs o'er the direst lot. 

1872. 



A PARABLE. 



The spider, when the foot 
Of some wayfarer rends its web, the fruit 
Of many an hour of labour, doth not lie 

And sulk in darkness, but prepares to put 
It in repair, or weaves another : hie. 

And to thy webs of life this parable apply. 

1873. 
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VICTORY. 



The surface of the sea is fair 
Beneath the summer sun and air, 
While far within its bosom dwell 
The scenes and sufferings of heU ; 
There ravening monsters fiercely prey 
On raveners in a smaller way, 
And all that moves is born to strife, 
Just as it is in human life. 

Is nature, then, a work of art 
By some vast genius, without heart ? 

Some things perhaps may give the lie 
To this induction of the eye, — 
As kindly death, and light, and sleep, 
And love with its celestial sweep 
Of great affections ; yet, throughout, 
Creation's texture leaves no doubt, 
That, either the Creator had 
No tender thought for what was sad. 
Or that he had not thought in time 
To show it at creation's prime. 
When for aU ends within the bound 
And scope of nature means were found ; 
Yet means which meant an awful string 
Of suffering for each living thing. 
Which even the Master's marvellous power' 
Could change not when there came the hour 
That gave him knowledge of the dower, 
Which his profuse unpausing hand 
Had cast on sky and sea and land. 

Even should all suffering by degrees 
Be drained out to its lowest lees. 
What can they gain who now perforce 
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Must travel life's perplexing course, 
Unless beyond this earthlj ball 
Some glorious guerdon waits £or all 
"Who touch, however lighdy, here f 
For few, it may be fair to fear, 
Even of the chief est of die race 
Can compensate their own sad case 
With hopes alone, howe'er sublimo, 
For dweUers in an aftertime. 

Yet, e'en as nature's self draws in 
All noxious vi^urs, thick or thin, 
And all the poisonous products whirl'd 
Throughout the insanitary world. 
And gives them freely forth again 
In glorious air or light or rain ; 
So it is manhood's function still 
To draw in every earthly ill, 
To press the huge world's sickliest sores 
In anguish thro' its own pure pores. 
Yet not to yield itself a prey 
To the worst poisons by the way. 
But so to mix and master all 
The gloom, the ghastliness, and gall. 
That, thence, the man shall body forth 
But things of sweet and noble worth, 
And stand related evermore 
To day and night and sea and shore, 
Not as a pale and pithless wight. 
But as a conqueror, calm and bright. 
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THE GUARDIAN GENIUS. 



The ancients believed that a genius or demon took 
possession at birth of each mortal, to guide him. — JSmersan. 

Thou know'st, my love, that every earthly mortal 

Is guided by a genius, good or ill, 
Till Death looks forth from his mysterious portal 

And says to all our pulses — Peace, be stm. 

When I was bom a curious sprite came fleeing 

Thro' the blue spaces of the, simimer air, 
And straightway made the new unconscious being 

Its own pecuHar and constant care. 

In time it led me to the fairest places, 

Far-stretching woods, blue lakes, and flowery lawns ; 
And formed my spirit to retain the traces 

Of sumptuous sunsets and ethereal dawns : 

It taught me to enjoy the wild bird's singing, 

To spare all life for all life's sacred sake ; 
To love the sights and sounds of summer's bring^g. 

And winter's wailing thro' the leafless brake. 

It thrilled me with the brave and beauteous story 

Of the hei*oic men of Long Ago, 
And made me wish to emulate their glory, 

And greatly do, like them, God's work below. 

But that was in my childhood, blest and splendid ; 

In later youth it brought me grief and gloom, 
And made me wish life's journey quietly ended 

Amidst the restful silence of the tomb. 

It lured me from my childhood's pleasant places, 

And cast me like a bantling on the rocks, 
To look for love amidst imloving faces, 

And bear, as best I might, the rude world's shocks. 
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Still it was strangely loyal, for when sorrow, 
Travail of heart and trouble of the mind, 

And poverty were with me night and morrow, 
And friends forsook me, it remained behind. 

Thus, then, I knew- it for a thing as holy 
As woman's love within a sick man's room, 

As God's own blessing on the meek and lowly, 
Or sunshine mingling with a dungeon's gloom. 

And by the wayside when I wished to linger, 
To show my love for some fair form or face, 

'Twould warn my heart, as with a lifted finger, 
That there it need not seek a resting place. 

But there was one, it said, a beauteous maiden, 
In whose deep love alone my soul could bide 

As in a bower with roses overladen, 
And some day it would lead me to her side. 

And she would be my genius, and she only. 
And I, with her ennobling words and ways. 

Would never more feel desolate and lonely 
As in the dismal and departed days. 

Time passed : and after many years of yearning. 
And restless roamings over land and sea, 

My natal genius, faithful and discerning, 

Brought me, love, one sunmier morn to thee. 

It whispered : " This is she of whom I told thee 
In thy despondent doubting days of yore ; 

Farewell, —God's blessing evermore enfold thee. 
Love, and be loved again, for evermore." 

It said no more, but-disappeared in sweetness — 
In sweetness like the ripening rose's breath. 

And left thee, love, in all thy rich completeness, 
To be my genius. Be thou so till deaUi. 
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SUCCOUR. 



Lp, an invisible veil that hides 
Th^ other world from mortal eyes 
i^velopes us for evermore ; 
And thro' it as thro* the ghostf ul gloom 
Of i](ioonless nights \on gusty moors 
Th^re ever and anon doth come 
The mystic waft of viewless hands, 
"Wnereat in silence grim and flroy 
And endless, ends the tale of life : 
Tl^ hearts ihAt glowed with fervent heat 
Are cold, and in a little while 
Their very memory shall be naught. 
An ^cho tiiat has died away. 

At sudi an hour the creedling's power 
To help is as an infant's hand 
Uplifted to allay a storm. 
The dead — rthey need it not ; and those 
Whose hearts are rendered by the loss 
As desolate as the dolorous wastes 
That moan amidst the polar seas : 
What is it he can do for them ? 
Pe holds his fetish to their, eyes 
And does his best, but it is all, 
Alas, a lie to those who try 
With sanity of heart and brain 
To ^d therein the balm that heids 
ihe grieving -spirit's grievous wounds. 

JYea, nature^ circumstance, and, time, 
Love for tho living— for the dead 
A trust which is a trust that Q-od 
Will never leave the once live soul 
Even in the grave to death alone, — 
Are the grand cures for every woe. 
Thus reason and experience teach; 
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And sure for man the better plan 
Were, with true faith in God^ to face 
^e gxeat realities of ISe, 
And not to lean with saneless tinist 
On creeds which in. his- dixest needs 
Must prove illusions to the soul. 



THE TREE, i 

^ " ' ■ Jl 

There \^ a tree^ thait standa alone 
Upon a hillock strewn with stone ; 
And season in and season out, 
Eegardless of the tempest's flout. 
Yet fateful for the beauty shed ' - 

By viewless dews upon its head ; 
Aid happy when the summer days • 

Bringt ^eshening showers or warming rtfys^; ' 
And ever kincQy, too, tofdi ; " 

Who seek it as a shield or paH 
From hurtling rain or sweltering heat y \ 
And with a long and strong and swedt' 
Endurance, and with nonel}dow . ^ 

Save Gbd'to^eare for or to know - 

Its times and ways of vital' strifej— - v ' 
It leads ita great and> gracious life. 

beatoliful aivd ndble treey ,. ' /; 

Thou art a living soul to ine ^ • j^ 

And teac^est every human heart '- -' [ 
Which fain woUld aiet'a rttdiant Jiart;^ ^^^ ^-^ ' 
That wisdom, eofmely strienetH, iind ^^rftbi^ ^ 
Are native' to the kyJrliest^acei oJjJviA 
And answeB ll[>yany. to all ' • ^n/ • -: i 

Whose inward nikttire niakes th^ciilU f ' i^'^i; 
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THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 



God's workers labour night and day 
To solve the ills of life away, 
To fill all bosoms here below 
With love's divine unending glow, 
To teach all things beneath the skies 
The gloriousness of being wise, 
To break the tyranny of creed 
And caste and race, and make the deed 
The wish, the aim, the love-touch'd ken 
The only standards amongst men ; 
Yet all the while the world's hard heart 
Is wedded to its own mean part. 

Women and men alike appear 
To damning disadvantage here. 

While meaner sisters lead the Uvea 
Qf brat-worn mothers, brute- wed wives, 
With ill fed bodies, worse fed souls, 
In homes that are but kennel holes, 
Where spiritual light or spiritual rest 
Ne'er enters even as a guest, — 
The darling daughter of the world, 
In the gross social maelstrom swirl'd, 
Gives up her soul to paltry schemes 
Of selfi^ joy or drivelling dreams, 
To sentimental inward woes, 
And wasteful shallow Outward shows, 
To all the paltry pride and pique 
That make the laws of caste and dique 
The sacred covenants of her life 
As mincing maid or modish wife. 
And tho' the means wheirewith she feeds 
Her vanities and trumpery needs, 
Fall to her share in divers ways 
Because her poorer sister's days 
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Are Med with sordid stint and stress, 

Tliat does not make her cling the less 

To those old tastes and forms that nurse 

The old inevitable curse 

Of Splendour here, th^n Squalour there : 

If palaceB abound^ prepare 

To meet with many a starveling* 8 lair. 

Even if she turns a softened f £ice 
To her sad sister's piteous case. 
What, where her charities have run 
Their utmost courses, has she done 
To turn aside or overthrow 
The causes of her sister's woe : 
Those devil's principles that yield 
The idlers of life's harvest field 
The sumptuous sheaves of gracious grain 
Yet grudge to those who toil amain, 
Thro' blistering heat and drenching rain, 
A payment even in stinted shares 
Of the mere cha£P and stubbs and tares ? 

What has she done ? What can she do ? 
Poor simple soul, whose mightiest view 
In things even of that mighty kind, 
Oan be no mightier than her mind ? — 
And so the fidness of her soul 
8he vents with an occasional dole 
Of cast-off clothes or watery soup 
To her lank sister with her troop 
Of unkempt children ; sometimes back'd 
With a small coin or pious tract, 
Or sweet suave counsellings to trust 
In God, who is so kind and just. 
And in the holy church where meek 
And reverend men with unction speak 
Of the ridi comforts of content 
And clustering children Heaven-besent. 

Ood kind ? Indeed ! To whom — ^to her 
Whose spirit never feels the stir 
(M Idndness, nor inhales its mvrrh ? 
Contented ! She, whose loveless life 
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Is filled with ceaseless stress and strife ? 
And Heayen-sent cliildren I Brats, begot 
By drxFelline fool or seetking sot ? — 
Sad things that rasp her life awa j. 
Things bom to be tiiemselves the pregr 
Of gnmier guilt and wearier woe 
ThfUDi earth's worst wretch desires to know! 

And so the darling of the world 
In Fortune's yelvet chariot whirl'd, 
Leaves h^ sad sister in the gloom 
Of a most haggard hideous doom. 
Of a most f 01U f eroeiotis fate, 
While she herself — serene, elate — 
A glittering^maid or queening wife, 
Pursues the primrose path of life ; 
Lesff touch'd on suffermg's sad behoof 
Than with concern to keep aloof 
From ihoB6 whose life-lines have beeot laid- 
Along a lowlier social grade ; 
Yet dortintg with the daintiest gust 
With gilded youths whose secret lust, 
Whoee bent to be a ** httle- wild," 
Yields to the earth's most orphaned child 
Fine bread and raimrait for a^ space, 
But at the cost of all of grace, 
And all of heavenly hope, her breast 
Hath ever dreamt of or possess't. 

So women work for woman-^ so 
Thejf help> the prophet here below, 
In every land amd every dime^ 
To bring ^oiit ih& Golden Time. ) 

And maiE? Bx>w gloriously doth mm 
Promote the- reconstmetor's plan ! 
For if he pays the slightest heed > -' - " > 

To the great spmt'si dream or deed, ' ! ..A 
Att 'fiuiw'd as> with: th^ floshi of mc^ ' ' 
Itis to scathe it with his scorn T^^ 

As someth&ttrwhidl a fool could t^ ' •' " ' > 
Was fit bU Sw '^meadadw ceH; I h :. ;/: ;:icU 
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Or likeliOT still, with venomous rage 

He dashes down the bigot's gage 

To whatsoever soul aspires 

To feed the hearts of sons or sires ' 

With its own bright Promethean fires ; 

And, like a ravening sleuth-hound fate, ^ 

Pursues it with a hungering hate. 

For the whole creed of man's whole crew 

Is, " Do for ever as we do, 

Else be thou damned ; and leave us still 

To go whatever way we will, 

Or we. shall damn thee :" and this truth 

Is forced on every god-filled youth 

Who pours an unexpected light 

Upon his generation's sight, 

Or calls on men to come away 

To the new paths of a new day 

Yea, while the noblest of their time 
Are agonised, possess' d, sublime 
With many a passion, many a plan 
For bettering all the lot of man, 
Man deems their dreams but starry stuff 
And thinks his wonted ways enough 
To satisfy his heart and soul 
And lead him to his properest goal. 

And, bright mortal, how divine 
That goal — those wonted ways of thine ! ^ 

Whene'er a prophet of the true 
Stands forth with something great and n«w, > 
Thou E^umest him and his deep truth 
S^pond all reason and all ruth, : i A 

And seldom tak'st a peaceful breath* '■ • 
Till thou hast done him to his death ; .., '■^' 1 1 
And then when to thy spleen a prey. 
His sorrowing soul haa pass'd away^ i / 
Thou mak'sta goi^l of 'hi» word : • i^M 
And:ihrpatenest with fire and sworcL • -.'-i JT 
All such as will not bow tha knee ' 1' i^ ; jT 
In superstitibn^siboMdfsJwJih^tii^o ml: loAT 
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To some vile burlesque of his plan 

For honouring God and succouring man. 

Yea, and however much the hope 
Of the g^at spirit was to cope 
With slavedom, poverty, ana caste, 
Thou makest these more vile and vast, 
With thy pernicious priestling lore, 
Than they were in the days of yore : 
For the supremest truth but springs 
From man s own soul, the core of things, 
And should enable men to be 
More bright, more beautiful, more free, 
And help them thro' all days and nights 
To goldener depths and starrier heights ; 
But thou, that at the first dost cry 
Against all truth as at a lie. 
Soon tum'st and hailest it aloud 
As something fallen from some far cloud — 
As something sent from God to men 
To stanch the currents of their ken, — 
To be regarded evermore, 
On every sea and every shore, 
From one unchanging point of view. 
And be itself unchanging too. 
So that the truth that would make free 
Is turned to tyranny by thee. 
Transformed even at its very source 
To a grim barrier on the course 
Of the bright soul, whose heavenliest, best^ 
Lies in a never-ending quest 
For more and more of Truth's pure light, 
And more and more of reason's right, 
And more and more of beauty's balm. 
And freedom's strength, and wisdom's calm ; 
And unto which the bigot's creed 
Is as a despot's den indeed. 

As to the law that would secure 
More ffod-like justice to the poor, 
Thou nonourest that with unctuous speech, 
Yet all the poor within thy reach 
Thou makest poor and poorer still 
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By countenancing those that fill 

Their maws and paws with the chief spoils 

The world yields to the toiler's toilis ; 

While thou thyself, even as the priest 

Of that same law, draw'st on the least 

That still remaineth in the hand 

Of the worst starveling in the land, 

And buildest temples broad and high, 

While millions faint and thousands die 

For lack of what is lavished so 

On vulgar sacredotal show. 

Nay, as they die, the rich — rich thro' 

What their poor brethren daily do 

And daily do without — repair 

To those vast very shrines in pray'r 

Even to that very God of Truth, 

Whose vital righteousness and ruth 

Are outraged by the sordid deeds, 

The hateful castes and narrowing creeds, 

Wherewith thou helpest on, Man, 

Ood's prophet's heaven-unfolding plan. 
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THE REAL AND THE IDEAL; 

OR, LOVE AND LOGIC. 



One day, with a jocund zeal, 
Oelia said to Boy, ''The real 
Never equals the ideaL" 

And he answered : '^ Is it so ? 
Does the rarest after-glow 
Equal sunset ? Surely no. 

'' Is the moon's reflection sweet 
In the river at our feet, 
like the moon whose gracious^ l^ht 
Makas a paxadise of night ? 

*' Does thy semblance in the glass 
Thine own radiant self surpass ? 

" If these things are so to thee^ 
Sooth, they are not so to me : 
Take thy lauded loved ideal. 
Give me still the Hve and real.'' 

Thus he argued. But the maid 
Answered everything he said 
With her deadliest replies — 
Smiling lips and beaming eyes, 
Dimplmes of the cheek and chin — 
Things mat feed the wish to win 
Treasure for the heart and arms 
In the owner of such charms. 

Hence, though logic won the day, 
Vanquished the logician lay ; 
Yet, tho' vanquished, fain to make 
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One more thrust for logic's sake, 
Andy the honest truth to tell, 
For aspiring love's as well. 

So, refurbishing his skill — 
There's a way whwe fliere's a will — 
Said he to his soul's delight : 
" Darling, it was yesternight. 
As I slept I seemed to be 
Sitting just as now with thee. 
While 1 held thee by the hand 
Earth seemed all endbanted land ; 
On thy face and in thine eyes 
Shone the light of paradise ; 
Even the pressure of thy dress 
Something had of power to bless ; 
And at last a kiss as sweet 
As glory made Hie dream complete. 

'' That was heavenly, I admit ; 
But here in heaven's self I sit, 
With thy very hand in mine 
And my cheeik in touch with thine, 
And the warmth from thy sweet side 
Passing in a breathey tide 
Of unseen ambrosian flame 
Into all my conscious frame. 
Yea, and what was that sweet kiss 
But a pallid ghost to this — 
This Tmich now I dare to take. 
Dear, for love's and logic's sake ?" 

At this the maiden like the morning blush' d, 
She did not apeak, for speech was wholly hush'd ; 
Inwhelmed within the balmy blest abyss 
Of that long, strong, and immemorial kiss. 

So, — with what he could of grace — 
Thus the gallant clinched his case : 
Choose who will the pale ideal. 
Ours be still the rosy real ! 
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FATE. 



Who in his time hath never heard 
Some lovely and melodious bird 
Singing at such a royal rate 
As no bird else could emulate ; 
Yet as the music rose and fell 
And touch'd all nature with the spell 
Of its enchantment, seen the throat 
Choke of a sudden with its note, 
Beheld the beauteous body fall 
Beneath some coward's pistol-ball, 
Or quivering with some mortal pang 
That seized it as the sweet voice sang ; 
The rare life with its splendid dower 
Of aspiration and of power 
Snapt senselessly in its fair prime, 
Leaving all poorer for all time 
Thro' all God's world ? Yet the world's grief 
At losing such a radiant chief 
Of song supernal, is it more 
Than when a leaf falls to the floor 
Of some wild wood ? 

Let man reply. 
For, while he dwells beneath the sky, 
His and that hapless bird's estate 
Are governed by the self-same fate. 
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THE ARRAIGNMENT. 



Behold him ! One of such as swarm 

Athwart the surface of the world 

As flies athwart a putrid pool : 

A man of shiny outward shows, 

And jet a sensualist, a boor, 

Who makes his home an ogre's den. 

Yet hail him, for his bank account 

Is big indeed ; his house is fine. 

He has a park with stately trees, 

A carriage and high-stepping steeds, 

At church a velvet-cushion'd pew 

Wherein, on Sunday now and then, 

He sleeps or smirks or snuffles thro* 

The hours of worship given to God ! 

And then, besides, his hand is free 

In giving what the parson calls 

A timely offering to the Lord — 

An offering filtered foom a fund 

That's fed with squeezings from the poor, 

And by the many sordid means 

Whereby thro' custom and the law, 

Charged with the baseness of men's souls. 

Wealth gathers wealth unto itself. 

Yet over him so base and grim 
Small is the church's power indeed, 
While over her his power is great ; 
For though he hath a brutish soul. 
Yet by conforming to her rites 
And answering to her call for gold. 
He maketh her, the bride of Christ, 
A debtor even unto him 
Whose conduct is the gate of hell ; 
And so, a seeming Christian man. 
He, devil, lusteth as he lists. 
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But lo, Ids wife, and lo, her life, 
And note the burden she must bear, 
Poor yictim to his tigrish moods, 
iHis wolfish munnets, swinish ways ! 

It hardly seemsa year-ago • 
Since first she entered on the world, 
A being with a beauteous face, 
A fresh fair figure, most sweet eyes, 
And a pure pnmrose-breathing soul. 
Her sire had fallen on evil days 
And she was forced to earn her bread 
Witii heavy toil in sordid jacenes. 
Yet, even Uiere, she looked most fair, 
And even there the man of wealth 
Saw her and lusted for her flesh. 
He saw she was a lady bom. 
He found her weary of her lot 
And pining inly for a change ; 
And' so he proSered heart and hand 
And tempted her with rings and things 
And pictures of a sumptuous home : 
So, hoping keenly for the best 
And trusting that he aye would be 
A good kind husband, and intent 
On loving him with all her heart, 
' Alas, she took him at his word. 

But he was in his nature base : 
His was a low and lustful soul, 
And when he got her in his power 
And found her but a timid thing, 
Anxious to give and get true love. 
Anxious to lead the Hgher life, 
And sweetly delicate in all 
Her attributes, and with no force- 
Brute force — to force him to be just, — 
He, as a low-bred drunkard turns 
Disgusted from the rarest wine. 
Did turn disgustedly away 
Erom her chaste soul and flower fair face, 
And took unnumbered nameless ways 
To rack her heart and wreck her life. 
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And this to every eye was clear ; 
But none decried, and no one tried, 
Not even the wrong-arighting church, 
To shame the scoundrel from his course. 

And so his nature like a chain 
That festers into captive limbs 
Corroded fiercely day and night 
Into her nature ; till her heart 
Brake into ruin, and her health 
Bent like a flower beneath the storm. 
Yea, devil-driven by his soul, 
And darkened with a dire despair. 
Her sweet soul writhed itself away 
In anguish from this awful world : 
May God be with it, it with God, 
For ever and for evermore. 
But may a close corrosive curse 
Entwine around the human hound 
Who killed that young benignant life : 
And may the scorn of men unborn 
Cut thro' and thro' the canting cliques 
Who call themselves the Church of Christ, 
Yet never succour woes like thine, 
And never with heroic wrath 
Let loose the hell of public shame 
Upon such fiends Id human guise 
As thy malignant murderer here, 
sad sweet sleeper in the grave. 
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THE LAST SCENE. 



In a most mea^e mean abode 
That stands a little off the road, 
A lone worn woman, gaunt and grey, 
Is passing piteouslj away. 

Some forty years ago or so 
When she was basking in the glow 
Of the last summer of her teens, 
Love led her from her native scenes 
And link'd her life to one whose face 
To her was full of glorious grace. 
But many ia man whose face is fair. 
Whose manners have a gallant air, 
Has yet an inward nature poor 
In all that's sweet and strong and pure. 
With swollen heart and eyes all dim 
She early found it thus with him, 
For bitterly it soon grew clear 
That her aweet ways and household cheer 
Were less attractive than the beer, 
The billiards, waiting-maids, and din, 
And idlers at the nearest inn. 

But tho' with cold and shallow heart 
He played this mean unmanly part, 
And left lank poverty to wait 
Forever ghoul-like by the gate. 
Yet she, thro' all their nights and days. 
Thro' all his weak and wicked ways, 
Clung to him with the marvellous truth 
Of woman's marvellous love and ruth, 
And brought his children forth, and taught 
Their feet the paths with beauty fraught. 
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Yet, notwithstanding all that vast 
Endurance, here she lies at last ; 
He and their daughters gone before. 
Her sole son on a far o£E shore, 
And she, lone dying midst the gloom 
Of midnight in a wretched room ; 
Her poor pinch' d frame and wan worn face 
O'erspread with many a piteous trace 
Of suffering, overwork, and wrong, 
And unrequited love that long. 
Yea, to the last, kept sweet and strong. 

And now, with the keen pangs of death 
Pervading blood and brain and breath. 
She to her trust in God above 
Clings as she climg to truth and love 
Thro' life's worst anguish and despite ; 
But the stark Genius of the night, 
And starker Death, swoln with the lees 
Of all life's direness and disease, 
Beck lesslier of her God ward trust 
Than the wild winds reck of the wayside dust* 
And so at last the last dull throb. 
And so at last the last low sob 
Of suffering direly die away, 
And leave the haggard hollow clay. 
As tho' its past were all no more 
Than a broken bubble by the shore. 
For the dull world will lay the dead 
In darkness, then with thoughtless tread 
Pursue its wanton way, nor e'er 
Devote one hour of pensive care 
To the dire course and ghastly goal 
Of that most wronged, unwronging souL 
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MYLAS AND AMORA. 



Lover and Ladye4ove, 

Long live th© memory of Mjlas Ghray 

And of the beautiful Amora Lee ; 
Not that he was a hero in his day, 

Or a crowned darling of society she, 
But hoth had hearts that yearned to feel the sway 

Of all high things, and true as truth to be ; 
And wholesomely, and with a native grace. 
They filled the functions of their time and place. 

Mylai^ Mode of Life. 

In early manhood, in a mighty glen 

Through which a wild and winding river swept 
In stormy joy, and far beyond the ken 

Of human habitations, Mylas kept 
His flock, and led in dowie dell and den 

A dreamer's life ; and there he never wept, 
Except when touched by thoughts of others' ills. 
Or by a splendid sunset on the hills. 

The Locality'. 

It was a place of forests, and sublime 

And savage summits, whence the ©ye could see 

No villages where bells were wont to chime 
Ki mom or eventide— no furrowed lea 

Where ploughmen whistled at the hour of prime, 
But places where such places ought to be ; 

And the huge mountains, desolate and dun, 

Stretched from the rising to the setting sun. 

But still from high Ben Airey he could take 
His fill of noble prospects, and could trace 

The windings of the Mararoa Lake, 

Where the sublime and beautiful embrace, 
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And where there's wilderness enough to slake 

The deepest thirst for Nature: 'ras a plaee 
Where Gbd^s own genius fills the earth and air, 
And makes more ^orious all the glory there. 

No sound of human life was there at all, 
The only sounds that ever thrilled his eaar 

Came from the river in its foaming fall 
Amongst the boulders, or some dingle near 

When the ewe answered to the lambkin's call ; 
And thus, through all the seasons of the year, 

Silence hung o'er me region like a spell 

That deepens hearts, but tortures them as well. 

Mis Mansion. 

His habitation stood beneath the shade 
Of mountain-beeches, built of beech itself ; 

The trees were simply felled, and squared, and laid 
On one another. There was little delf 

Or chinaware within it, but instead 
Of such you saw upon a rustic shelf 

Some pewter spoons, and pannikins, and plaites, 

And Olives and forks — the latter were not mates. 



And there were other chattels. Let me i 

I'll try to recollect them, if I'm able : 
There was a pot in which he made Lis tea 

And boiled his porridge ; and there was a table 
With palsy in its legs ; and there were three 

Substantial sitting blocks, besides a sable 
And greasy-looking dishcloth, and a camp 
Or baking oven, and a tallow lamp. 

There were two windows in the hut, but they 
Were quite devoid of shutter, bHnd, oar glass, 

And in at each the cheerful light of day 

Through some old sheeting was allowed to pass ; 

The floor was bare, and made of kneaded elay, 
The roof was skewed and thatched with reedy grass ; 

And the unpolished wooden walk were graced 

With ornaments which showed the oiiner'ft taste : 
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Ghraced with the lUustraUd London News 

And bunkum-hating, laughter-loving Punch ; 

And (sight unrelished by the dainty Muse, 
Who never thinks of such a thing as lunch, 

Or sups on aught that's grosser than the dews 
Of Helicon), were hung with many a bunch 

Of garden stim, and with the flesh of sheep, 

To slay which always made his own flesh creep. 

Sis Library, 

Some books he had, but it were safe to say 

He had not many. If I mind aright, 
The Bible, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Gray, 

Bums, Byron, Charles Lamb and GKlbert White, 
Swift's Gulliver, and Boswell's Johnson, yea, 

And Bunyan's Pilgrims' Progress, were the bright 
Especial cheerers of his lonely nours. 
The friends and formers of his inward powers. 

And then there was the book of his own heart 

With all its fancies, humours, thoughts, and dreams, 

Thick as the very leaves and flowers mat start 
In springtime from ^he trees and by the streams : 

And there was Nature's volume, which no art 
Can reproduce, disclosing with strange gleams 

And glooms and glamours, to his sightf ul soulr 

God in the parts and God throughout the whole. 

His Companions, 

Genius is always solitary, say 

Platonic people : Mylas was not that. 
For in his tree-bowered dwelling dwelt a grey, 

A gentle and most gentlemanly cat, 
Whidi killed the little birds, I grieve to say, 

But kept afar the incursive mouse and rat. 
And purred upon his knee at evenf all, 
And slept at night between him and the wall. 

He had besides — ^his father's parting gift — 

A most affectionate and faithful dog ; 
Black, white, and tan, and beardy-mouthed, and swift 

To range the mountains and to scour the bog. 
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To find the sheep when caught amid the drift, 

Or when they lost themselves amongst the fog ; 
And so sagacious that, upon the whole, 
You'd almost say he had a human souL 

And wheresoe'er the musing master went — 
Across the mountain, or along the river. 

Or through the bush, the faithful fellow bent 
His course beside him always, and he never 

Bef used, however overcome or spent, 
To do his bidding — serviceable ever ; 

The servant always joined the master's rambles, 

The master often shared the servant's gambols. 

And when some gift in early youth bestowed 
Would waken thoughts of other times and ties 

Within the master's breast until he trowed 
That there was little joy beneath the skies, 

The noble creature eloquently showed, 
By certain signs about the tail and eyes. 

That he was of a sympathetic vein. 

And felt for others in their hour of pain. 

His name was Fred — a very common name — 
But Shakespeare, that incomparable fellow. 

Will tell you that there's nothing in the same, 

And that a peach would still be plump and mellow 

Though called a crab, and that the rose's claim 
To sweetness, though t'were called a pimpernello, 

Would not be lessened, — so I say it still, 

His name was Fred, or Fredric if you will. 

Besides his dog and cat, he had a steed — 

A chestnut-coloured filly, with a pace 
Like any barb, and famous for her speed. 

And leaps, and litheness, when upon the trace 
Of station cattle, and her constant heed 

To bear her rider and herself with grace ; 
And the strange joy she seemed to feel in dashing 
At double speed, when thunder clouds were crashing* 
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Her name was Jessamy,, and when they rode 

Amidst a tempest, rioting sublime, 
Young Mylas felt as though he were a god^ 

And the wild beating of his heart kept time 
With the brave animal which he bestrode, 

And with the wind and with the thunder chime ; 
And though his hand with lightning had been, blasted 
He had not felt it while that feeling lasted. 

Sis JEnthusiasm Justified. 

Madness, you say ; nay, nothing of the sort. 
But a mere natural though sublime sensation, 

Which you or I, or any one, in short, 
Might feel on any similar occasion, — 

For instance, at the storming of a fort. 
Or at the hearing of a great oration, 

Or at a grand review of soldiers, say, 

A hundred thousand men in full array. 

Su Soppiness and Unhappiness. 

Thus Mylas lived amongst the lonely hills 

With these dumb creatures for his only mates, 

An utter stranger to the crying ills 

Which visit men in almost all the states 

Of social life and action. Bakers' bills, 
Or milliners* accounts, or city rates. 

Or needy cousins never came to fright, 

To make him fume, or spoil his appetite. 

But still he was not, as the saying goes, 

A very happy fellow, though a man 
Unapt to sigh at sentimental woes. 

Or faint whene'er he grew a little wan. 
Or had a colic, or a bleeding nose. 

Or put his fingers in the frying-pan, 
Or bruised his shins against the wai^iing-tub ; 
Then why unhappy ? Well, there lies the ruh. 

Perhaps he thought too much upon the days 
When with his little sister and his brother 

He ran and romped among his native braes ; 
Perhaps he thought too much about his mother, 
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With all her kind maternal words and ways, 

Or of his father, or of any other 
Beloved association far away ; 
And thinking so he could not well be gay. 

Perhaps he wished to make himself a name, 

And occupy a more exalted station ; 
Perhaps he nurs'd a brave but bootless aim 

To champion some tyrant-trodden nation,, 
And win it back its freedom and its fame ; 

Perhaps he felt his want of education 
Would evermore debar him from the place 
Which God and nature meant that he should grace. 

Perhaps he wished — what will not people wish ? — 

To be a flying comet of the night ; 
Perhaps he wished to be a flying-fish. 

Or golden butterfly to take delight 
In buds and blossoms — a most dainty dish ; 

Perhaps he wished — and now perhaps I'm right,- 
like the sweet Irishman of Bal'nacraisy, 
A gentle maid to make him feel unaisy. 

An Apostrophe, 

O beauty, beauty, wheresoever you are, 
In lake or lea, in grove or garden bower. 

In sun or moon, or scintillating star, 
Or in the fleeting comet of an hour. 

Or in the music sounding faint and far, 
You rule us all with a resistless power ; 

Still, though we love you in the dear ideal. 

We wish you in the tangible and real : 

And failing thus to find you, then our love 
Becomes a stagnant humour of the veins : 

For though when Adam rose amidst the gvov& 
Of Paradise to paradisial strains, 

He felt the glory of the skies above 
And the mild beauty of the vales and plains ; 

He also felt a want, which proved him humao. 

And which to fill, the Maker made the woman. 
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Mylas leaveth Arcadia, 

And thus it has been always and ^11 be 

With every proper man of woman bom ; 
And thus it was that Mylas, fancy-free, 

When all his lambs were weaned and ewes were shorn. 
Hied to a certain city near the sea, 

Whose merchants dealt in wool and gold and com : 
A goodly place, but rather damp and tame, 
I think that Invercargill was its name. 

And yet it was with a most deep and keen 

Distress of heart he drew himself away, 
For that lone region unto him had been 

Qracious and great for many a night and day : 
Still like an Edeu, matchless scene on scene, 

For all time pictured, in his soul it lay ; 
Green woods, snow-clad, o*erhung with bluest skies, 
Forming the winter of the paradise. 

Then there were radiant scenes of summer-time, 
With long warm days, and immemorial nights, 

When earth, the soul, and heaven were all a-chime, 
The moonlight lying on the woods and heights, 

Like God's own spirit spread o'er God's own clime ; 
Yet mixed with memories of those dear delights, 

His heart bore, too, the burden of the woe 

Of strayed sheep perishing in drifts of snow. 

The great grass fires, too, which in early spring 
Blazed miles abreast for many nights and days, 

And which for his flock's sake he lit, to bring 
More juicy pastures forth from brakes and braes ; 

The very dew drops that were wont to cling 
To the green mosses of the woodland ways, 

And even the wild-stream sounds and wild-fiowcr smeUs, 

Went with him in his soul with all their spells. 

So, nobly mounted on his brave strong steed. 
His tiiveller's kit strapt to his saddle-bows, 

His leal dog trotting onward in the lead. 
He left the place — he left his flock to browse 
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In those dear glens, beneath a stranger's heed ; 

And, leaving, thrilled and throbbed with voiceless vows 
And benedictions, such as the young heart 
Vents when from childhood's home it doth depart. 

For many and many a mile adown the route 

Of wild Oreti rode he lone and sad : 
Yet man is, more than the most aerial lute, 

Subtly responsive ; so he grew most glad 
As fair farms rose before him at the foot 

Of the hill country, and the farmer's lad 
Sang in the fields ; and every gentle sign 
Of woman's presence seemed a thing divine. 

Ah, little does the townsman dream how strong 

And beautiful in import things like these 
Are to the social mortal who hath long 

Communed with naught but hills and streams and trees ; 
For, peering not for meanness or for wrong, 

GK)d glimpses thro' each human thing he sees : 
And so felt Mylas, riding down and down, 
Until he entered InvercargiU town. 

Ke Meeteth Ku Affinity, 

There gracious friends with gleefuliiess did greet 

The young newcomer ; there, Amora Lee 
Bayed forth a sunshine than the sun's more sweet ; 

And I am sorry that I cannot be 
Precise in telling how they chanced to meet — 

At church, or play, or picnic by the sea ; 
Or whether they became acquainted, rather. 
Thro' that best medium of all, her father. 

Thyy Fall In Love. 

Her father was an amiable man 

And I would fain devote a verse or two 
To his fine merits ; but my present plan 

Is just to show in language brief and true 
How this enchanting love anair began, 

And this I shall without the least ado, 
By stating quietly, that it first arose 
At a quiet game of simple dominoes. 
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They fell in love. Who would not fall in love^ 
And taste the sweets of that delicious passion? 

The very angels left the stars above, 

For love according to the human fashion ; 

And though the Puritan may disapprove 

With soul 80 sullen and with heart so ashen — 

Love, if thou'dst live according to the plan 

Of Heaven — love, if thou wouldst be a man. 

But then be careful that thy love is pure, 
And not a gross and self-indulgent lust, 

Which like an exhalation from the moor, 
May rise before thine eyes — but do not trust 

Its ardent gleaming, for it will be sure 
To leave thee lying in the mire or dust ; 

Lust is an exhalation, love a star, 

Which neither time nor death itself can mar. 

The Declaration, 

And so they fell in love, as I was saying, 
When playing at a very common game ; 

Perhaps you think they should have been a-Maying, 
Or twisting flowers into a diadem, 

Or near an alabaster fountain straying — 
I wonder if this thought occurred to them — 

Wh^i that delightful feeling came to thrill them. 

And,' Heaven knows, perhaps in time to kill them. 

And when the game was o'er the lovers sat. 

Afraid to look each other in the face ; 
Young Mylas praised the poodle and the cat, 

And put the poker in its proper place. 
And snufEed the candles also, and thereat, 

Amora with a most becoming grcu^e, 
But changing fitfully from red to white» 
Asked, **I)o you think there will be rain to-night?" 

The question almost choked her, for her heart 

Leapt to her mouth whene'er the words were uttered, 

While Mylas seemed to get a sudden start, 
And looked exceedingly confused and fluttered ; 
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Then poor Amora shook in every part, 

And fairly fainted when her lover Bpluttored, 
** My love ! my love ! " and caught her in his arms, 
And kissed her oft, and hung upon her charms : 

Charms that might lure an angel from the skies ; 

Look at the head caught in a graceful beck, 
The fair full bosom heaving with the sighs 

Of love fresh-freed from every irksome check, 
And at the glad and grandly-glowing eyes, 

The loose, rich hair and snowy-throated neck, 
And feel their power, as Mylas felt their power. 
And be sublime, if only for an hour. 

An Omen, 

Hours passed, night waned, and then the lovers parted 

To meet upon the morrow, which was Sunday : 
And Mylas said, at which Amora started. 

That he must leave the town again on Monday ; — 
She must not grieve ; their loves should not be thwarted 

By chance, or change, or man, or Mrs. Grundy ; 
Yet as he spake, a moth put out the light, 

And so they kissed and kissed, and said Good Night. 

The Lovers' Walk. 

The morrow comes and Mylas hies to meet 

His ladye-love, according to his vow. 
It is the afternoon, and there* s a sweet 

Insinuating smile upon the brow 
Of the unclouded heaven, and their feet 

(But, mind, Amora's sister's with them now) 
Are bending Bluifwards from the Public Gardens, 
The youth in drab, the maids in Dolly Vardens. 

They walked and talked. But here I should remark 

That sweet Amora's very timid sister, 
.-On hearing Mylas speak about a shark 
. That almost caught a lady, but it missed her, 
Then flew and floundered at a foundering barqixe 

; ;P^ntil it raised a piost prodigious blister 
Upon its tail, — grew pale and said she couldn't 
Oo luiy farther^ that, in fact, she wouldn't. 
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So as they walked along alone they saw 
A mighty seal disporting on the beach ; 

It never budged, but grinned and shook its paw, 
Whereat Amora lost her power of speech ; 

But Mylas ran and hit it on the jaw, 

And slit its gullet, saying he would teach 

It more becoming manners for the future ; — 

He would have made a very stern tutor. 

Espied they next a melancholy merman 

That sat and sighed beside the lonely shore ; 

He quoted Schiller im the purest German, 
And talked about a canker at his core ; 

He also preached a most impressive sermon 
On infidelity in love, and tore 

His curly hair, and suddenly thereafter 

Departed in a fit of frantic laughter. 

And Heaven knows what more they might have seen 
If they had only had the time to stay ; 

But now the woods, though naturally green. 
Began to look a little dim and grey ; 

The sun had set, and here and there between 
The floating clouds you might have caught tho ray 

Of a stray star. And so they turned to trace 

Their journey homeward at a pensive pace. 

The night was mild and still, and star on star 
Came out above them in the sweet blue skies. 

As on they walked, conversing on the far 
And fairy future ; loving lips and eyes 

Met frequently, and there was naught to mar 
The fi^d and golden moments. Paradise 

ThriUed in their thoughts, and yet their very gladness 

Was mingled with a strange and subtle sadness. 

And when they reached the town it was as s- ill 
As though it were the very dead who slept 

Within the houses ; then a dying thrill 

Of mingled feelings through their bosoms crcfpt, 
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And trembled at their troubled hearts until 
Each fell upon the other's neck and wept 
A few hot tears, sighed out a broken-hearted 
Unspeakable fareweU, and, speechless, parted. 

A Reunion, 

And since that parting hour a year has passed/ 
With all its cares, and sorrows, crimes, and wrongs 

On its overburdened back, to join the vast 
And motley multitudes that stand in throngs 

In dubious Limbo, waiting to be cast, 
Like Mulciber, the god who dealt in tongs 

And old volcanoes, to — I know not whither ; 

But our sweet lovers are again together. 

Not in the town but at a country place, 

Amora's worthy father having gone 
To lead a life of rural ease and grace. 

And by his presence to improve the tone 
And minds and manners of the rustic race. 

And like another Shenstone dote upon 
A little Eden of his own creating, 
Where loves and muses always were in waiting. 

Ths Pa/rty. 

It chanced to happen at this very time 

That one of sweet Amora's father's neighbours 

Thought of returning to his native clime, 
That he might slumber, after all his labours, 

With the dear partner of his early prime ; 
And so his friends collected all their tabors, 

And fifes, and fiddles, and got up a party 

That his departure might be leal and hearty. 

Of course the fair Amora and her sire 
Were duly called upon, and both invitod, 

And the inviters kindly did enquire 

If Mylas would — and Mylas was delighted. 

And so they went all in their best attire 
To grace the revel ; but, I grieve to write it, 

Childe Mylas, like a demon in the vapours, 

Electrified the company with his capers. 
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Gone dancing mad, he traversed and lie wliiiled 
And never thought of any stay or stop, 

But swung his partner by the waist and twirled 
Her round the room as though she were a top, 

Until they both grew giddy, and they swirled, 
And fell upon the flooring with a flop ; 

And when a fellow-guest exclaimed, ** I>i^;raoe !" 

He dashed a cup of custard in his face. 

W7m/ and Wherefore, 

Amongst the company there was a fellow 
All ringed and scented like a vain senora ; — 

And though he was as dusky as Othello, 
And had a squinting eye and only wore a 

Prince Albert jacket made of thin prunello, 
He fluttered all the night about Amora : 

Perhaps 'twas this, perhaps it was the whiskey. 

That made our swain so frolicsome and frisky. 

Folly and its JSffeets, 

At any rate it was a fatal night 

To his wild heart and her he loved so well ; 
For, when Amora saw him in that plight, 

You scarce could blame her if she did rebel 
Against the love of such a frantic wight ; 

In short, his conduct on her spirit fell 
Like an eclipse upon the blessed sun 
Before the day has properly begun. 

Night passed, mom came, and then the madcap tried 
To win forgiveness from the angled girl ; 

But though she loved him fondly she replied 
To his meek words with an indignant curl 

Of her imperious lip. Her fatal pride 

Bushed up and blinded her to all the peril 

Of knowing not how beautiful and holy 

A thing it is is to pardon and be lowly. 

So when night's darkness, like a dismal doom . 

That stalketh in between two lovers fair, 
Stalked up between the earth and sky in gloom 

As gaunt with grimnese as a wild beast's lair, 
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Arose and rode away in bis despair ; 
Yet witiii a faintly flickering hope to And 
In other scenes some solace for his mind. 

A Joyleag Journey. 

Forthward and eastward o'er the raw rough roads 
Of those pre-railway times he went his way 

Laden with heavy thoughts — his horse with loads 
Of heavy mud — and with no guiding ray 

Save the dim lamplights of the rude abodes 
Which, far apart, along the journey lay : 

And when, at last, a hostel hove in sight, 

He drew the rein and halted for the night. 

Kindly he tended both his dog and steed. 
Then cbained a miffhty mug of potent ale, 

And flung himself to bed to ueep — not feed 
A feverish fancy with its own sad tale ; — 

For his was feeling of that stormful speed 
Which crashes through the whole man as a gale 

Tears through the woods, and whelms him in the deeps 

Of sleeplike silences and deathlike sleeps. 

And so he slept like death and with the mom 

Woke into silence not imlike his sleep ; 
Then rode forth eastward thro' a land, full lorn, 

Of unf enced ridges browsed by naught save sheep : 
He rode so fast, too, that his dog, outworn, 

I)ropt by the way, a helpless hairy heap ; 
And wnen he missed him Mylas moum'd mm sore, 
And strove to And, but never saw him more. 

*' F'irewell, old man," he murmur'd in his mind ; 

'< Farewell, dear friend ; I sometimes used thee ill 
When things unwished-for made the judgment blind. 

And anger overswayed the wiser will ; 
And now me thought of everything unkind 

i ever did to thee on plain or hiU 
Outs keenly thro' and tlm>' me like a knife, 
For thou hast been my friend for all thy life.'* 
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So OB they went more sadly than before, 
He and his Jessamy. Full many a mile 

Lay wearily between them and the door 
Of the next inn ; so Mylas to beguile 

The journey of its weariness, tho' sore 

And sick at heart, sang to his beast the while ; 

Stroked her rich neck, and hoped she ne'er might be 

In such a broken-hearted plight as he. 

The Sequel. 

And thus for two long days their way they bent 
Towards Dunedin's bright and busy streets ; 

And there did Mylas, after he had sent 

His good mare back to her own rural beats. 

Betake himself to study as a vent 

For all his passion's agonies and heats ; 

For though the heart within him was a-breaking, 

His thirst for greatness was a thirst past slalfing. 

No friends had he to aid hjm in his toil, 
His friends were poor, and tjiey were far ^way ; 

No, sire, no mother with her gentle smile 
To cheer him on and mitigate delay ; 

No brother, sister — nothing to beguile 

The hours that still would torture, of their prey ; 

Bui cii:cumstance, however strong and gi:im, 

He was resolved should never conquer him. 

And she he loved still loved him, tho' she tried 
To drive his presence from her heart and brain ; 

Bijfc still, despite Jier anger and her pride, 
flis torturing id,ea would remain 

And mingle wmi' her thoughts ; full oft she sighed 
To hear his voice and see his face again ; 

And what she felt of love, and what of wrong 

Was shadowed in her spirit's evensong, 

Amora^s Lament. 

Downily spreadeth the darkness 
Its wings o'er the holt and the>"helght, 

And the pure high stars are shedding 
Their holiest, happiest light. 
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Yea, a subtle and mystical gladness 

Thrills natoie and mght to the cora ; 
But I — I am. heavy with greying, 
O, Mylas— my Mylas no more. 

Alas, what a change hath come o'er thee ! 

Until lately in shadow and shine 
Thou didst vow to be true, true for ever, 

And no heart was more happy than mine : 
Nay, the flowers ol the field and the f orest. 

And the aspects of heaven- above. 
Of the woodlands, the waters, and meadows 
Were fairer because of our love. 

But now on a desert of sorrow 

My soul like a stricken bird lies ; 
Nowhere near either waters or woodlands, 

But close o'er, the£erce glare of the skies : 
And my heart is weary — so weary 

That of all life I fain would be free ; 
Yet I sigh not, I wish not, I pray not 
For aught but a blessing on thee. 

May the loyalest angel in heaven 
Hold thee aye iu his love and his sight. 

Warding off every pain from thy bosom, 
And leading thy spirit aright ; 

But should one whom thon lovest be cruel, 
And thy heart's. morning glory dispel, 

May the God of the angles sustun thee ; 

Farewell, O for ever, farewell ! 

Thus fair Amora at the dose of eve 

Bemoaned herself and blamed her errant knight ; 
But Mylas to a different tune did grieve, 

For ne was somewhat of a self ward wight, . 
And almost longed less keenly to relieve 

His lady's woe than to defy the slight 
Of her disdain ; and thus, while others slept. 
He and his pride their mutual vigil kept. 

The Vigil of Mylas. 

Tne fire bums low and si^llen sorrows ;flout 
My weary soul and fray away sweet sleep : 

like weird unpardoned spirits sobbing out 
Unspeakable despair, uie bleak winds sweep 

Around the houses ; in the sky a rout 
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Of ragged olondB like spectres orawl and creep; 
Yea, and tiie moon, like some lost ghost in doubl^ 

Glints fitfully npon the land and deep ; 
Whilst I, ami Jst tne glamour and the gloom, 
Brood like a watcher at a lonely tomb. 

So wail, wild winds and melancholy waves. 
Boom drearily npon the dismal wore : 

Yea, let the loneliness of new-made graves 
Pervade my being to its utmost core ; 

For having much of anguish, my heart craves 
Like an insatiate miser still for more : 

I am hi love with Sorrow, and I pant 

For more of her than she herself can grant. 

Yet wherefore should I raise this piteous cry, 
This wail of weariness and desolation f 

What is my grief to that of those who lie 
In plights too bitter for the consolation 

Of aught save Death ? Does any true man sigh 
His heart away beneath the tribidation 

Which faUs upon him, when a maiden's mind 

Is wayward— like its counterpart, the wind ? 

The wind will g^ and come, and so will love. 

So let it go and come and g^ again : 
A manly man, with Gk>d*s blue sky above 

And Ood's green earth around him, would disdaia 
To mope and pine like a deserted dove. 

Or let a morbid mood possess his brain : 
Art thou a manly man ? If so, arise 

And leave this love-lorn lovers' vale of sighs. 

Possess thy destiny : become a man 

Of cheerful spirit and for ever trust 
In Gk>d and goodness ; with wise humour scan 

Hie drama of the world ; be kind, be just ; 
Be thine, in death, to emulate the swan 

Which dies in music, end in life what must 
Be borne to bear, like one whose heart foreknows 
The glory of enduring to the dose. 

Thiis self -disclosed, and standing far apart, 

And little likely to iinite again, 
We leave them : both to leam how much the heart 

Owes to itself, of pleasure and of pain ; 
To learn, perhaps, that crosses at life's start 

Have sometimes more of blessing than of bane ; 
And know the joy of smiling, by and by, 
At that of which, to-day, we fain would die. 
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And, sure, 'tis slander on the heart of man 

And on its grand capacities to say 
That manly men and noble women can 

Love only once with thoroughness ; each day 
Would show us clearly, did we choose to scan 

The world around us. something to benay 
This shallow cant, which puling poets pass 
For truth upon the undisceming mass. 

This may young Mylas and Amora fair 
Both uve to realise with thankful hearts — 

With hearts made larger even by the care 
Bom of the pride and of the bitter smarts 

Which now torment them. Yet may ye beware, 
youthful lovers, of their passionate parts ; 

For such as tread the paths which they have trod 

Surcharge the future and the grace of Gpd. 



October, 1872. 
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HYMN TO THE SUN. 



son i^hose glory passeth all acclaim, 
Sim whose beauty filleth all the earth, 

Men are as meteors — thy eternal flame 

Bums as it burnt at Nature's primal birth ; 

Time tramples kin^s and kingdoms in the mire, 

But thou dost mock his desolating ire. 

Unchanged, thou view'st the changing scenes below : 
To-day thou seest man boasting in his strengfth, 

To-morrow strengthless, struck by want or woe : 
Thou seest the direst despot quail at length ; 

To-day thou seest him rousing war's dread storms, 

To-morrow, what ? A banquet for the worms. 

Thou seest the infant smiling on the knee 
Of its fond mother, as thou go'st to rest, 

And filling all the household with its glee ; 
Yet, ere another eve, thou seest it drest 

In weeds of death — the hearts which theretofore 

Its life made happy, bursting at the core. 

Thou seest the maiden, in her hour of bloom, 

Full of fair hopes and innocent desire, 
Qo slander-stained to an untimely tomb : 

Thou seest the palace wall and city spire 
Sink in decay ; thou seest the wise and brave. 
In quest of truth and glory, find — the grave. 

0, thou hast shone upon the heavenward brow 
Of many a bard and sa^e and hero bright. 

Now darUy laid, as all who view thee now 
Shall darkly lie. Great Hierarch of Light, 

Men are mutation's playthings, but no trace 

Of change e'er molesteth thy efEulgent face. 
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A VISION. 

1871. 



Fair was the night ; serenely fell 
The moonlight upon down and dell. 

Lake, stream, and mossy fountain ; 
It gave a glory to the air, 
And spread a glamour everywhere, 

O'er wood and vale and mountain. 

Naught in the wide world seemed amiss, 
And so to share in Nature's bliss, 

I stept a-f orth the portal ; 
And as I went each moment brought 
Those thrills of feeling or of thought 

Which prove the mind immortal. 

Yet while I mused in that high mood. 
Behold, beyond me scarce a rood, 

A stricken goddess lying ; 
A bard — the lyre behind him swung. 
Declared his calling — o'er her hung. 

And poured his soul in sighing. 

It was a sifi^ht to pierce the core, 
For that celestial bosom bore 

The marks of many sabres ; 
Bent was the picturesque array, 
Stained were me limbs with gore and day, 

And faint with mighty labours. 

Her lip retained the curve of pride 
(If but the keen sword at her side 

Had triimiphed in its duty !) 
Though worn with famine and with war, 
Her eye shone, like a shaded star. 

In dimm'd but deathless beauty. 
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Grand was her brow, her pallid face 
Still wore a soft ethereal grace 

Of which no foe could reive her ; 
And breathing languidly and low, 
She lay, all lovely in her woe, 

Witik no one to relieve her. 

I saw the minstrel at her side, 
Disturbed with pity and with pride 

And ardent indignation, 
Unloose his lyre ; and, drawing near, 
I heard him breathing in her ear 

His bardic consolation. 

** Oallia, Gallia, star of mom, 
How art thou fallen and forlorn, 

And changed from days of story ! 
What plague, what dark domestic woe, 
What desolating foreign foe. 

Hath duskened thus thy glory ? 

''What rampant despot poured his slaves 
His plumed chiefs and bearded braves, 

Like torrents from the mountains. 
Till little now of thine remains 
Save ruined towns and ravaged plains, 

And blood-polluted fountains ? 

** He triimiphs now, but times shall change : 
Lo, where the Genius of Eevenge 

With steady step advances, 
Besplendent in his war array, 
And pointing to a future day. 

With darkly glaring glances. 

** And see, behind him, where appear 
With pennon, cannon, lance, and spear. 

Thine ardent-eyed redressors ; 
Behold their stem indignant mien, 
Hark, how they shout * Berlin, Berlin ' — 

The seat of thy oppressors ! 
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*^ Berlin, Berlin, beware the hour ; 
For neiiher craft, nor pelf, nor power, 

Nor prayer shall avail thee, 
When U-allia's wrathful sons, elate 
With yalour and aflame with hate. 

In unity assail thee." 

He ceased ; and as in heaven's wide blue 
A light cloud fadeth from the view, 

Even so, with all its madness. 
That vision vanished from the eye. 
And I was left to muse and sigh 

In silence and in sadness. 
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EXCELSIS. 



Man's high and immemorial quest 
For heavenly righteousness and rest 
Is made familiar with defeat 
Through man's inveterate misconceit ; 
For all things are alike to God — 
The pulsing life, the senseless sod, 
Hie nigh soul and the speck of dust, 
That ^rtiirleth in the chance wind's gust. 
Tea, let conceit in every g^se 
Fall from the human spirit's eyes, 
Until it sees the egoist's dream 
Is but an ignis fatum gleam, 
And worthier thoughts of God and man 
And all within the world's wide plan, 
Will rise within its field of view, 
like white birds in the heavenly blue ; 
For sentient man and senseless clod 
Once seen to be alike to Gt)d, 
God grows more god-like j puerile pride 
Drops, like a false friend, from the side 
Of man himself ; and heavenlier love 
For all below and all above 
Qoes forth from him who sees that all 
Are common answerers to the call 
Of power so glorious that it flings 
Its pure love o'er the lowliest things 
Not scantlier than o'er highest kings ; 
And unto whose eternal ^an 
The goodliest and most godlike man 
Is of no more inherent need 
Than is the weakliest wayside weed. 

Hence unto all things God hath given 
The secret of his holiest heaven. 
Abide they in the dismalest deep, 
Be they tiie filmiest things that creep : 
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For heaven is not in f ar-6£E skies, 
But always Iraits in gradous g^oise 
Within the reach of everything, 
From animalculuiu to king, 
That filleth with a gen?al grace 
The purpose of its power and place. 

So stands the law. How grand the scope 
It giv^ for happiness and hope 
To each thing cJter its own kind ! 
Beholding it, the mastering mind 
Beholds the glory of the I^rd, 
And touches that ethereal chord 
Whose touch conveys to mortal ears 
The music of the eternal spheres. 

Then qua£E we of the fire, the balm 
Of summer moms, and know a calm 
Like midnight's, when the earth and sky 
In moonlight meditation lie. 
Still as the dew on flower and tree ; 
Or like the smile in dreams we see 
Beposing with divinest grace 
On our Beloved's sleeping face. 
For then we see that God's great plan 
Leaves all things possible to man ; 
And places, even m this strange life 
With all its stress and all its strife, 
The holiest heaven in very deed, — 
To his soul's measure and its meed, — 
Within his reach, where'er he goes, 
Whate'er his lot, whate'er his woes. 
If only he will truly draw 
Withui his soul the ethereal law 
Of working out, with love and light, 
The sense of beauty and of right. 

So thro' all nature. Where then lies 
GK>d's demonry in earth or skies ? 
And if, while living, aught doth fail 
To win the heaven withm its pale. 
Who is to blame ? And fail or fall 
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Or die, with such a law for all, 
'Ftojh mite to man, from star to dust. 
Who would not hold with deathless trust 
That Ood, when all these scenes are o'er, 
Will unto all their all restore 
For ever and for evermore ? 

At least for every human soul 
Here stands the law, there lies the goal : 
Work out with ever reverent care 
The things that lurk as in a lair 
Within thy breast ; divinely drain 
Into thy blood, into thy brain 
The beauty which the world doth spread 
At every foot, o'er every head ; 
Pursue with love the right that lies 
Within thy scope, and paradise 
Shall fill thy soul and feast thine eyes. 

But most of beauty drain a draught 
Such as no bacchanad e'er quaff'd, 
And drain unceasingly, for so 
All that within thee which is low 
May merge in heavenly beauty too. 
As clouds merge into heaven's sweet blue. 
And as thou drainest it must be 
That Ood'strue presence thou shalt see 
In the high fact that all we take 
From the divine doth only make 
It more, like the mysterious loaves 
Ohrist brake amidst the Syrian groves : 
For drinking in the gracious look 
Of a green willow by a brook ; 
The breath of hawthorn, heath, or hay ; 
The glory of the dawn of day ; 
The blessedness that balm-like fills 
A summer sunset on the hills ; 
The glamour of a moonlit sea ; 
The splendour of a gorse-grown lea ; 
The mystery of the grass and leaves ; 
The weirdness of the wind that weaves 
Its midnight meanings round the eaves ; 
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The sunlight on the yellowing grain ; 
The freshness of the falling raio ; 
The radiancy, the soul, the grace 
Of some sweet child's or woman's face ; 
Or aught of beauteous, brave or true 
Along the spirit's line of view — 
Leaves none of all these things with less 
Of their rare wealth of wondrousness 
To yield to others who would lave 
Their lives in life's divinest wave ; 
And God is God because their store 
With using groweth more and more* 

That being so, it matters not 
To thee what then may be thy lot, 
Nor how thy kind may stand apart 
Not sympathising with thy heart, 
Nor when nor how thou sKpp'st away 
From life's tumultuous little day ; 
For thou wilt then have seen God's light 
To the full measure of thy might. 
Nay, even if God be not, thou still 
Of godhead wilt have had thy fill, 
And shouldst live on in godlike strength 
And godlike beauty, till at length 
Thou goest softly to thy rest 
Within the boundless balmy breast 
Of fair eternity ; not sad 
To think that aU the world keeps glad 
In its own way, tho' thou dost pass 
Even as a shadow from the grass ; 
But rather joyful in thy mind 
To know that all of living kind 
Will still rejoice amidst the store 
Of the exhaustless sea and shore, 
And draw, as thou thyself hast done, 
'From all the seasons of the sun. 
Aids to enable them to run. 
With gracious comeliness and power, 
Earth's courses to earth's latest hour. 

And yet no thing that e.'er hath been 
E'er turns to nothingness, I ween ; 
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Tho' every thing throughout the range 
Of nature moves from change to change 
Till each thing, after its own kind, 
Be it of matter or of mind, 
Finds its full use and perfect rest 
In what for all God's world is best. 
Yea, such of all things is the goal ; 
And when man's frame in peace or pain 
Turns to its elements again 
And spreads away thro' cloud and dod, 
The godward, function-filling soul 
Works with, and only is not, God. 

Thus may the heart achieve its quest 
And enter mto heavenly rest : 
And seeing^ that the same deep calm, 
Instinct with beauty and with balm, 
Within the reach of each soul lies 
If only it will truly pri^e . 

The ethic law which Qo4 hath writ 
Within the very core of it,, 
We likewise see that God's great plan 
Involves no misery to n^an, . 
And that if any soul doth fail 
To win the heaven within its pale. 
It truly hath itself to blame 
For all its suffering and its shame : 
And tho' this may not make aught less 
The world's dire discord and distress. 
It frees the spirit from the curse 
Of feeling that the universe 
Is dark because of some dark flaw 
In Gtod or (Jod's prevailing law. 

Even as the ambient atmosphere 
Embraces all thing^, dark and clear, 
And even as all things, foul and fair. 
Fit into heaven's benignant air, 
80 be it henceforth with the heart 
And all the universe, part by part. 
For with ereat knowledge comes great love 
For all below and all above ; 
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And stormf 111 soul-moods must give way 
To radiant humours such as play 
Now in and out, now out and in 
Amidst creartion's dust and din, 
like sunbeams in and out among 
A mighty city's motley throng, 
Imparting to the gloomiest face 
Some gleams of gladness and of grace, 
And bearing, from the dullest eye, 
Some hint of radiance to the sky. 

Even if a thousand things below 
Are wrong, we have not made them so. 
Nor can we, singly, make them right 
Had we a god's desire and might. 
What therefore for the soul is best 
Is, in its lot to take its rest; 
Not striving on with stormful stress 
To drive all men to their redress, 
Not brooding ever o'er life's cares 
Like some poor housewife o'er her chares, 
But travelling frequently af ar^ 
Deep thought by thought, high star by star, 
Along the golden chain that links, 
Most goldenly, the utmost brinks , 
Of God's creation with the grass 
That bends beneath us as we pass. 

Besides, the dreariest life has much 
That keeps its owner's soul in touch 
With God's own hand : ethereal thrills, 
like wafts of music from far hills ; 
Great glances of the inward sight, 
like lightnings in a bleak black night ; 
And gODtle moods that act the part 
Of incense-bearers to ihe heart. 

And then, tho' man with countless bars 
Obstructs the courses of his stars ; 
And thro' the idolatries of trade. 
The spella of some atonement made 
By some sad pilgrim of the past, 
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The fetiahes of creed and caste, 

And wealth, and work, and pleasuse tries 

To gain a passport to the skies, 

Or make a neaven about his feet, 

But tries in vain ; it is not meet 

To deal in anger or in sneers, 

To yield to f aintings or to fears : 

For love from its compassionate heights, 

Or humour with its lambent lights, 

That lead to love, alone should throw 

Their radiance o'er the raree-show. 

Then there is this : however blind 
May be the mass of human kind 
To^lay, to-morrow they may find 
The ethic law which God hath writ 
Within their souls, and learn from it 
That the fair heaven they lonc^ for lies 
Not near them nor in f ar-o£E skies. 
But in the inwardness that feeds 
An outwardness of gracious deeds 
Not circimistanced by castes and creeds. 
Ah, that alone doth make him free 
And fair, whatever a man may be — 
A oobbler in a dusty den, 
A king amongst the kingliest men, 
A waif with neither kith nor kin ; 
For inwardness is Gtod within. 
And Ood within the soul makes bright 
Alike the valley and the height ; 
And doth not heavenlier make the lot 
Within the castle than the cot. 

And tho' remote may be the day 
When men shall find that perfect way ; 
To those who know it, it is meet 
To walk in it with reverent feet, 
And thoughts as lowly yet serene 
As snowdrops on their stalks of green ; 
Not hurling thunderbolts of wrath 
At poor weak wanderers from the path. 
Nor surging with a fierce desire 
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To march with spiritual sword and £re 

Thro' the whole earth ; for it is vain 

With hurricane o£ heart or brain, 

To scourge or urge the world to run 

Along unworld-like ways: the sun 

That spreads its light with quiet sweet strc ngth 

Throughout the whole world's breadth and length, 

Yet leaves the whole world fancy free, 

Is what God is and thou shouldst be. 

Stand in thy place ; perform with care 
And righteousness thine earthly chare ; 
See that thine own soul knows the light, 
Love all, and all will then be right. 

The lighthouse-keeper on his rock, 
Thro' halcyon calm and hurricane shock, 
With shipwrecks far and shipwrecks near, 
Their agonies in his heart and ear, 
Tho' answering back with inward throes 
To all he dreads, or dreams, or knows, — 
Stands to his duty on his height 
Whate'er may strike his sound or sight, 
Not rushing out at. each wild wave 
That sweeps some wan wight to his grave ; 
Lest, with no hand to feed its flame^ 
And to his soul's etern'^il blame. 
His beacon-tower should cease to cast 
Its radiance out into the vast, 
And many a brave bark dash to doom 
Amidst the foul charybdian gloom. 

So doth it stand with human life, 
And thus, amidst its stress and strife 
And duties, should we act to find 
The strength and weakness of our kind ; 
For he is gteat who fills with grace 
The purpose of his time and place ; 
And notes, afar and by his side. 
The things that save the soul from pride, 
And show how much, whate'er his part, 
He cannot touch with hand or heart. 
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Betwixt eternity and time, 
The mortal and immortal blend 
Within him to a glorious end, 
For God's warm touch is on his soul, 
And God himself shall be his goal. 



January, 1886. 
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A FAEEWEEL. 



I'm gaun awa to far a£E isles 

Unkenii'd in sang or story, 
Where Nature reigns ower hill an' dale 

In a' her primal glory. 

There floats a rainbow-tinted veil 

Atween me an' the morrow, 
An' there's nae shadow near my heart 

Of coming sin or sorrow. 

Sae fare-thee-weel, sweet Helen Dewar^ 
An' ne'er may iU come near thee ; 

The memory o' our schule-day love 
As lang's I live shall cheer me. 

Fareweel, bonnie Ochtertyre, 
Where first my saul grew yeamie ; 

Fareweel to a' that I hae lo'ed 
Since I hae been a baimie. 

birken shaw and gowany bra^, 

caller lake an' river ; 
heathy hill an' broomy knowe, 

I'm leaving you for ever. 

I'll roam nae mair thro' Scotland's glens,. 

Sae famed in sang an' story ; 
But Scotland still will hold my heart, 

My heart dear Scotland's glory. 
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MAEY MAXWELL. 

The red and royal roses, 

The lilies pure and pale, 
The soft and soul-like pansies, 

And daisies o' the dale — 
And daisies o' the dale, 

Are unco' fair to see, 
But my bonnie Mary Maxwell 

Is fairer far to me. 

Kicht raven are the tresses 

That wreathe her bonnie broo, 
An' her cheek is like a young rose 

A' droukit wi' the dew — 
A' droukit wi' the dew ; 

An' her black bewitching e'e 
Ib always shedding, shedding 

Its witchery on me. 

She's aye sae sweet an' wiling. 

An' aye sae blithe an' gay ; 
Aye smiling an' beguiling 

A laddie's heart away — 
A laddie's heart away ; 

An' I canna choose but be, 
my bonnie Mary Maxwell, 

Fu' deep in love wi' thee ! 

Sae come an' be my dearie. 

An' come an' be my bride. 
An' thou'lt neither want nor weary 

When I am by thy side — 
When I am by thy side ; 

An' I'll aye be true to thee : 
my bonnie Mary Maxwell, 

I will daut thee till I dee ! 
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A CRADLE SONG. 

My bonnie wee bairnie, I'm never sae blest 
As when I am fauldin' ye close to my breast, 
An* strokin' yere haffets an' •dantin' yere broo, — 
An' wba wadiia ^fint sic an angel as you ? 

Angel as you — - ; 
0, wha wadna daut sic an angel as you ? 

Ye're as pure as the dewdrap that fa's on the rose 
When the salt summer gloaming is gan^' to dose. 
An' as blithe as a lark an' as mild asa* doo— 
An' wha wadna love sic an ahgiBliiii yoii? 
Anfeel as you — 

0, wha wadna love sic an angel 'as you f 

It is true there are times when ye're f ashous eneuch^ 
An' rearin' a bairnie is labolir lu' teuch ; 
But dool on the mortal Wha wadna gang thro' 
A hantle o' fash for an angel like you ! 

Aftgellike you— ;..:. 
0, wha wadna thole for an angel like you ? 

An' lassies an' laddies who, seem, to be blate 
An' backward to enter tljie, ,8W4f?|t wedded state, 
Wad so9n }e^ve their .blat0'iie^9 i£. they, only knew 
The glory of having an angel like yoit ! 

' ^ Angej like you^- 
0, wha wadna owdl sic an angel as you ? 

Theiid are times, it may be, when I'm anxious to learn 
The sort o' a fate that's to fa' to my bairn; 
But tide what may tide, my sweet darling, I troo 
That God will be gude to an angel Hke you \ 

Angel like you — *» 
0, God will be gude to an angel like yon ! 
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KATE! 



There was a maiden fair ; her name 

Was Kate — I can't be any plainer ; 
And every gallant who became 

Acquainted wit^ her wished to gain her. 
^j^r lutir was like the raven's winff, 

And fell in glory o'er her shoulder — 
O piquant beauty, bom to fling 

A spell around the male beholder ! 

Bhe had a cousin who did keep . 

In Wellington, that den of "ftodgers^ 
A lodger named Montgomery Heap, 

Whose mother's maiden name was Stodgers ; 
And he, fond youth, in love did fall 

With Elate's sweet counterfeit presentment, 
Which hung upon his chamber wall, 

And smiled him into discontentmeiii. 

And little wonder, for her smile 

Could chase all trouble from the portal 
With its sweet glamour, and beguile 

A mortal till he felt immortal. 
So, like an errant knight of yore, 

The youth, on hearing Kate was truly 
An Invercargill damsel, swore 

That he would woo and win her duly. 

Then, one fine morning, he arose 

And stuffed his pockets with Havaaahs, 
And dodged his duns, and turned his nose 

Towards the classical savanahs 
Of Southland ; where the rivers flow 

Through pastures permanently bloomy. 
And where the wind is mostly low, 

The weather rarely damp or gloomy* 

He sought, he found the lovely Kate, 
He told her how he did adore her, 
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And innocentlj laid the state 
Of Us affections full before her ; 

But she'— she cuartsied very low, 
And smiled, and looked divinely charming. 

Then archly told him he should go 
To try his luck at gosling f arming. 

With that, he veiled his manly brow, 

And felt as friendless and forsaken 
As a caged eagle, or a cow 

Whose calf itxe slaughtennan iMik taken. 
▲n aliigator in a swoon, 

A stricken deer, a wowftded pl<yter, 
A prima donna out of tunev 

Are nothing to a slighted lover. 

And so he gloated on his grief 

And hugged his sorrow to his bosom, 
And deemed himself a withered leaf » 

A fallen star, a bliflrhted. blossom; 
He even wished that he could shake 

Himself to shivers like a comet^ 
Apd almost half resolved to take 

A little arsenic in a vomit. 

He stamped he raved, he thumped his breast, 

And longed to be a boh of thunder. 
That he might roar himself to rest. 

Or rip the universe asunder. 
Then aU the story spread apace 

And filled the country siae with laughter, 
And so, ashamed to show his face, 

fie fled, and no Oiie skw him aftef. 

But Kate, the bonnie blaok*eyed Katt»^ 

The laughing, chafi&ng, roguish faivjr, 
Who put Uie man in %nSi a state, 

Seomined as debonnair and airy 
As though there had been no ado ; 

So let this story be a warning, 
For simpleness in those that woo 

Th^ sex it alwiays paid with sooitiing. 
187^ 
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THE MOUNT OF VISION. 



Prologue. 

Oyril and Desmond, Oyprian and I 
Had clomb the Mount of Vision. What I saw 
And felt and thought, perhaps the orphio spell 
Of some deep midnight or some -glorious hour 
With morning on the mountains, by-and-by. 
May thrill me into uttering in meet words. 
Meantime, what I beheld on that great day 
Must lie in embyro far within my soul ; 
Not joylessly, but with the mighty thrills 
That stir with unvoiced rapture' i^ the veins 
Of the potential continents that brood 
Within the ocean's bojsom, biding the time 
When 6od shall call them up into the light. 
And the rate form in which the things I saw 
And felt and thought should stand forth to the world 
Must still lie folded at the core of thought, 
Like the divinity which the painter's soul 
Hath gloriously conceived, but which his hand 
Hath not yet placed, and haply ne'er shall place 
Upon the canvas. Yet so let it |ie. 
For even so it is most dear to me 
And not unuseful in the cause^ of .God. 
And centuries hence, or cycles hence perhaps, 
Some radiant spirit holdine of my soul, 
Some touch or quality, she^ most surely give 
The bright perfection forth ; even as the sun 
Of some late summer giveth to the sky 
The rare unheard-of beauty of a flower 
Whose germ hath lain for ages in the earth. 

As for my brethren, let them tell their tales, 
Each in his own way in his own plain words : 
And yet in words which may suggl^st the swell 
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Of far unknown immeasurable seas, 
Or mighty openings in a new shore's hillf^, 
Where thro' the marvelling mariner espie.s 
In golden glimpses from his vessel's deck, 
A fairer country filled with heavenlier light 
Than bards have dreamed of in their happiest 
dreams;, 



THE POEM. /' . 
Book I. 
Cyprian. 

Far inland on a mighty mountain top 
A shepherd stood at daybreak. To his feet, 
And level with his feet, a sea of mist 
Lay voiceless, limitless, upon the world : 
The whole round earth except the lonely peak 
On which ho stood, was as a thing that lay 
Beneath the vast and veritable waves. 
Amd while he gazed in glory on the scene, 
The sun rose royally within the east 
And threw unspeakable splendours far and near 
O'er all that realm of mistland, which ere long 
Broke into mighty masses : then fair valea 
Green woods, blue lakes, and mountains leagues 

away, 
Seen thro' vast riftsi look'd to the shepherd's eye 
As tho' their dist&nce from his peisirless peak 
Were bat' a stone's throw. 

Bare and mighty scenes, 
And marvellous in their influence on the soul ; 
Yet, to my thinking, rarer are the sights 
That meet the genial and pervasive eye 
Amidst the dai^ doings of the world. 
And yet how many of one's fellowmen 
Walk to and fro upon the goodly earth 
And never taste the humour of its ways 
Or catch the rhythm of its relationships. 
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Cyril. 

Well, need we wonder, knowing what we know ? 
Man cannot live by bread alone ; yet men 
Have 80 misread tne purposes of life, 
tThat some pervert existence for the sake 
Of holding more of bread thao they can use, 
While many another has to toil and moil 
From feeble childhood on to f eeUe age 
For bread, which may not always come— for bread 
Which, when it comes, may barely fill the mouth. 

This base condition leads to all our baseness, 
And dooms us all to strugele, struggle on 
Thro' dirty, devious, and darksome ways 
Where Heaven's sun seldom shines — where, when 

it shines. 
We little heed its pure and peaceful light, 
So narrowed and so busied are our brains 
With the vile worship of this vile world's god. 

Cyprian, 

Oome—this is madness ! Look within thyself, 
And see if all thy trouble be not due 
To one small f ^t — that thine own querulous heart 
Is out of sorts with Nature—out of tune ; 
Whereas thou shouldst be keeping up the song 
The Morning Stars are fabled to have sung 
In the beginning, when the heart of man, 
Itself in unison with all brave things. 
Beat bravely with a large and rhythmic life. 
And lived all singingly within the breast ! 

Cyril 

If thou art right, then haply I should sing 
With the quaint fellow whom I heard yestreen 
A-caroUing along a country lane : 

sinyiny heart, sinyiny heart, 

Where hast thou yane, where hast thou yone f 

IsH from the weiyht of forty years 

That thou hast flown, that thou hast flown f 
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If thus at twoscore thou dost Jlee, 

What wilt thou do at threescore ten ? 
With second childhood^ lack to me 

wilt thou, wilt thou come agen * 

second childhood, very soon 

Unbar to me thy dear domain, 
If there the heart doth sing in tune 

With all the perfect world again / 

Desmond 

Tea, Terily it is a perfect world, 
And passing wonderful are all its ways ! 

Lo, far away, amidst the pathless past, 
A mighty monster of the pnmal mud 
Makes its first conscious movement thro* the slime ; 
And with a ravening sense of want within 
Sets out with truculent eyes and slavering jaws 
In quest of something which it may devour. 
Wallowing its way with strange self -pitying throeSy 
It meets another creature samewise bent ; 
And there, with gaspings and contortions dire, 
Writhings. and gnashings, and tremendous woundSi 
One kills the other and so makes a feast ;' • 
And the wet shudderine young earth, cowei&ig low 
In the chill twilight of its earliest dawn, 
Thus sees the drama of all life begun, 
Even as we still behold it played to-day 
On all the stages of the gnm great glooe. 

verily, it is a perfect world / 

And yonder in the future, thro^ long aisled 
Of hoary Time bestrewn with countless years, 
like desolate graves belittered with the leaves 
Of many yellowing autumns — see the end 
Of Life's vast drama ; see, and laugh or weep« 
The paramount passion to destroy, absorb. 
The craving of the aboriginal brute, 
Has long been raging in all sentient things 
lake lawless fire beneath the countless roofs 
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Of some stupMdous city ; and now at last, 
When beasts and birds, and all but earthy worms, 
And serial insects, have been swept away 
Each by the other — gracious woman, too, 
And all sweet babes in- whelmed within the tide, — 
The contest lies between the last grim man 
And haggard lion. Thro' long Weary hours. 
Up to the middle of the afternoon, 
Have they been struggling sore or planning deep; 
But now the man-^his weapons worn or lost, 
A-faint with hunger, sick with loss of blood. 
And smote at heart that his great fathers' God 
Should leave him desolate at that imminent hour — 
lies at his enemy's mercy. Nay, behold. 
The world which man once thought wasmaide for man 
Knows man no more— shall never know him more 
On the green earth or on the moaning sea : 
For, sunning himself upon a westering siope^ 
lies the last living creature at his ease. 
Lazily licking his ensanguined lips. 
And conscious of a grateful glow within 
Caused by the well-digesting flesh and brain 
Of that once hopeful mortal, whose strange race 
Had in its heart some germs of deathless things, 
But chose thet de£|,thf ul more, and thence the end — 
Th^ end to which thou driest, perfect world ! 

Then further onward stretch thy straining eye 
Till thou dost see that lion's self or«hade . 
Fade into nothingness, like a wasted wind 
That dies at twilight on the utmost edge 
Of a lonp moorlaiid : see the grey gaunt earth 
Become a wilderness of weQ.riness,/ l 
Of chasms and clefts, of cracked and crumbling hiUs ; 
SItreamless and treeless, leaden, lightless, low 
In, shape and dead in spirit — drearily dead— r 
An4 only waiting for the sunless sea 
To iensb^oud her in its wan and woeful waves. 

Where i^yr, Poet, is thy perfeiiJfc'trorld ? 
Where are wjie glory, goodliness, anid-grace 
That in its sii^ng birds and flowers ^tid trees. 
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Its dew^-sprent grasses, star-illumiaed skies, 

Its moonlit waters and its sun- swathed noons, 

Its odours and its hues of mom and even, 

Its, sweet fair women and its wise true men, 

"Were wont to make thee feel at heart a god ? 

Where are they ? Answer me ! Have they not gone, 

Leaving no more behind them than the gnats 

That live afar in lonely deserts wild 

Having no heart to feel for them, no eye 

To note the struggles of their dateless lives ? 

The foul thing hath departed, and the sense 

Of all its foulness that remains behind 

Is as a flavour on a dead man's tongue ; 

While things all beautiful and great have gone, 

Like golden cloudlets from the western sky, 

And no pemorial tablet tells their tale ; 

Only the melancholy sea moans on 

For ever and for ever, knowing not 

The things it moans for, and naught h^ars its moan. 

Cyprian, 

Poetic perhaps. But what doth boot thy talc 
If, as the Lords of Science tell us, dust 
In endless desiccation shall, when time 
Is swallowed in eternity — ^possess 
The dead, drear, waterless, and wasted world ? 

Desmond, 

The Lords of Science- fablers to a man ! 
But even if their guesses prove correct, 
The difference will be merely in detail, 
For dire and desolate still will be the doom 
That overtakes this perfect world of thine. 

Cyril, 

Lord, how we mortals prate about the things 
That are not and may never come to pass ! 
Were it not better to employ our brains 
In clearly understanding thnt which lies 
Within the bounds of knowledge, to the ernl 
That truer freedom, truer truth and love 
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May bless our brother men and mould the world ? 
Gome, let us leave these mythic might-haye-beens 
And never-may-bes to the poet folk, 
Td whimful women, broody boys and girls. 
And bend ourselves with all the pith of men 
To reckon with the facts that lie to-day, 
Without gainsajrment, full within our sight. 

0, there is much that needs a blenchless eye 
And an unlisping tongue to see and tell I 
For let alone the multitudinous things 
Within and on the earth and in the sea. 
Which that perennial optimist, the sun, 
Puts a fine face on, and the darkness cloaks, 
And the moon giltens o'er, the ways of men 
Must furnish food enougli for any man 
Who hath a passion to digest the world : 
And peradventure like the monstrous snake's 
That swallows holus-bolus some poor stag, 
But cannot get the antlers down its throat, 
So lieth low with stiff distorted jaws, 
And blood-shot bulging eyes. — will be the fate 
Of him who tackles that tremendous task. 
But howsoever that may be, dear friends, 
Paint we the features of the living time. 
Not moody pictures of mythic past, 
Or of a future that may never be. 

Desmond. 

What does it matter, since, in every age, 
A child that gathers shells beside the sea 
Is this great creature man. even at his best ? 
He gathers on and gathers on for eVer, 
Expending in the labour body and soul. 
Yet when he comes to count his gatherings up, 
Not one shell in a thousand's worth the toil, 
Nor fit for anything but throwing away : 
A saying true of individual men. 
And nations, too — nay, all humanity — 
If we may judge man's multitudinous toils 
By what they do for that harmonious joy 
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Wliich should for ever over-arch his life, 
Even as the sky doth over-arch the earth. 

Yet should we wonder at the poor weak thing, 
Since folly is as natural to his soul 
As redness is unto his body's blood ? 
With happiness for his destiny, he sets 
His whole heart upon objects which are bars — 
Both for himself and for his f ellowmen — 
Base miserable bars, to that great end. 
Nor is this so alone with those whose hearts 
Have never panted for the nobler goal ; 
For men and women burning pure and deep 
With the moth's passion for celestial light, 
With the moth's madness often seek the flame 
Which in itself is foul, and in the end 
Is sure to foul them, too, or scorch them dead. 
Consider well how many a goodly maid, 
Endowed most rarely for domestic life, 
With spotless body, undesigning soul, 
Gives up her hand and heart to some suave knave, 
Who cares for her chiefly as the tusky boar 
Cares for his barrow, and tho' not long for that, 
Yet holds her in his manacles till death : 
A fine-robed martyr, if her lord be rich, 
And a most palpable slave if he be poor; 
A dismal drudger in an ogre's a en, 
A servitor to lust, a butt to spleen ; 
Toiling and moiling, and bringing children forth, 
Like puppies in a kennel, to breathe the breath 
Of a dire atmosphere — dire with the sense 
Of w'ickedness, and weariness, and want. 
Of hate, hysteria, haggardness of heart. 
And bankruptcy of body and of soul. 

Cyril. 

Men, too, are sufferers from the same fell cause^ 
From that most awful destiny which lies 
In getting from an uncongenial mate — 
In commonest feoling, not to speak Of love — 
Less than the worst should give even to the worst, 
And asking more, perhaps, from such an one 
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Than the great heart can give its kindred h^art; : 
But men than women are less tragic slaves 
To what they suffer thuswise— w^U for them 

Cyprian, 

With infinite pity, infinite pity, not scorn, 
Should every human heart of these things think. 

Demiond, 

If I am bitter, I am bitter thro' grief 
That rests on pity, not thro* anger, friend, 
Which springs from wolfish savageness of sotiI. 

Cyprian. 

Yea ; but thou seemingly f orgetst these things 
Are what the mind that sees them maketh them : 
That the mind breathes its qualities into all 
The things which it considers ; and hence the need 
For each man is, a sanely humorous mind. 

Desmond. 

Ah, to be Cyprian, looking thro' and thro' 
The mighty world, and seeing nothing there 
Save his ownmii;id, his own. great happy mind, 
In a kaleidoscope, or in a sea 
Of synthesism — most felicitous man ! 

Cyprian, 

Ah, to be Desmond without Desmond's sx)leen ! 
Were Desmond so, then Cyprian's lips were mute 
On this occasion. But I love my friend, 
And therefore grieve to see his noble heart 
Tossed up and down in troughs of troublous thought. 
Like a great ship in a tumultuous sea. 
Much do I fear that there is in thy soul 
A demon — ^yea, the demon, my friend, 
Of spiritual dyspepsia ; cast it out, 
And then thy nightmare thoughts shall pass away 
And leave thee larger and more luminous views 
Of all the worthiness that's in the world, 
And of the ways to mend its lack of worth 
And mitigate its weariness and woe. 
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De9mand. 

In other words, the sapient Cyprian says 
** Get thee a good digestion ; then thou shalt 
Become as cahn as an immortal god, 
And take thine ease with bloodless unconcern 
Amidst the maddening miseries of the world. '^ 



Nay, not so fast, my sweet satiric friend : 
I counsel no cold closing of the heart, 
No shading of the eyes to life's vast ills. 
But when I see a nature such as thine 
For ever turning with a dismal twist 
Towards all weariful and woeful things, 
I know it sees them not by day's true light 
But by the lurid and eccentric gleams 
Of that intenseness which disordered nerves 
Engender in the poor dyspeptic's brain. ^ 

The cure for this is — Do not bolt the world. 
Nor feed thy mind with but its bitter facts, 
Nor waste and weary thy immortal soul 
In trying to digest it, sans the aid 
Of juiceful humour and synthesing thought. 
Mend, then, thy mind's digestion that thine eye 
May see all evil in a way that helps 
The heart to bear, the hand to meliorate. 
Instead of wailing Jeremiah- wise. 
Or merely spattering fate with cynic gall. 

Well, on the whole, perhaps we'd better laughs 
Than wail o'er men or rail against the fates. 
To tell the truth, man often seems to me 
As funnily fantastic as a fly 
Seems to a humorous and observant child. 
Who notes the strangeness of the creature's ways- 
But fails to guess the bearings of its life ; 
Who only sees it leaning on its nose 
And twiddling its hind legs beneath its wing^ 
When moving midst the crumbs at dinner time, 
And laugheth at its seeming silliness. 
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Indeed, the mass -dl ^novtals well might pass 

For cQusiusrgerman to the flies that buzz 

^bout the spots of dirt beside the way 

For all the thought they give io mightier thing^y — 

The welfare of their fellows, or ihe scope 

This .marvellous universe doth give the soul 

To make its court to beauty and grow great 

With glorious guessings at the Eternal One. 

And yet I own, tho' there were naught but flies 

To firfc across the stageway of the world, 

Their being would be evidence df God's : 

Day's golden light would glorify their wings, 

The sense of sunshine would be at their hearts, 

And happiness would lie amidst their ways 

Even as it lies amidst the ways of men. 

As fiummerfihine amidst the leaves of trees. 

So, after atU, the mote we think, the more 

We loiow that Q-od is ; and altho' it be 

That all our knowing ne'er can let us know Him, 

There's balm of Gilead in the mighty facft, 

That we and all things are His witnesses. 

Desmond. 

Yea, and 6uch witnesses ! The toad, the snake. 
The crocodile, the vulture, and the shark. 
The wolf, the tiger, and the ligi-ish man, 
Are testifiers, truly, unto Q-od ! 

Cyril. 

Address that sneer to Cyprian : I repeat 
That there is balm of Gilead in the fact 
That man and all things are God's witnesses ; 
Nay, everlasting humour in the thought — 
The vast absurdness— of a Godless world — 
The thought that all this multitude of things, — 
This boundless universe of rhythmic laws, 
Man's mind that knows, and knoweth how it 

knows, — 
Is but a thing of chance that, aipiless hangs 
^Twixt nothingness and nothingness. I lau^ 
At the sublime absurdity ; and, friends. 
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Is not mbire clea^i^ing than the Whc^ddi&e laugh 

Of royal humour to the mind df man. 

In shoil;, whateveir things may vex the so^, 

The soul hath still its mighty setwse ctf God, 

And thete miEiy find a dec^pelr *8weete!r r^st 

Than in its calmest covert doth the deer. 

80 Oyprian at least, I think, would say. 

And haf^y he is Tight and we eite wrong. 

Ci/prian, 

TDhy hand in mine, good Cyril. After all 
Tthou art a fellow after mine own heart : 
So, too, shall Desmond be — thinkst thou he'll not .J>— 
When he has purged his spirit of the spleen : 
A man who drinks at the eternal springs. 
Whereof who drinketh ne'er can know despair 
For anything which is in all the world. 
Or feel the touch of death on his own soul. 

Book II. 

Desmond. 

'^ There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy." 
So Hamlet said to his most noble friend, 
So might I say, most noble friend, to thee. 
How dost thou square with thy sublime conceits 
About the soul and happiness and God. 
The murderer's clutch upon his victim's throat, 
His keen knife in his side ? The despot's power 
Malignly wielded o'er the bodies and souls 
Of a whole people, crush' d and darken'd down 
With his damned rule like toads within a rock ? 
And what about those flexions of the will. 
Those immemorial trendings of the blood, 
That make the drunkard, lunatic, and rake, 
The suicide, the hypocrite, and fool. 
Extortioner, money-grubber, liar, knave. 
Seducer, slanderer, sycophant and churl. 
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The braggart, glutton, egotist, and cheat, 
The grosuy rich and piteously poor. 
As natural to nature as the smne 
That mantles it is to the stagnant pool ? 
How squarest thou thy thesis, dear my lord, 
With Uiese most devilish and inveterate things ? 
Or what, to put in another way — 
What thinkest thou, my philosophic friend, 
About the ingrained brutishness and spleen 
That make the primal tribesman's prime delight 
Consist in takine^, robbing, slaying all 
Who are not of ms tribe ? And what about 
The selfsame brutishness and spleen that reign 
Within the human bosom of to-day, 
Feeding the creedling's virulence and pride, 
The antipathies of neighbours and of castes, 
And that eternal demon of the heart. 
Old Thank-God-I-Am-Not-As-Thou, and all 
The harsh and villainous vanities that laugh 
To endless scorn the optimiser's dreams ? 

What sayest thou of these and kindred things 
And of the dire results that from them flow ? 

The very passion which has led to thine . 
And mine existence in this peerless world, 
What is it in its nature, after all ? — 
A headlong torrent, rising — Gk)d knows where, 
And tumbHng — God knows whither; blind with force, 
It drives all things adown its stream like straws. 
Hence every thing with procreative power, — 
Plant, creeping creature, bird, and beast, and man,— 
With most supreme indifPerence to the ends. 
Doth multiply itself for evermore, 
Begetting uves that mean but pain and death 
To other lives ; while there are other lives 
That mean but pain and death in turn to them. 
For life in this enchanting world of thine 
Would wholly perish were it not for death : 
Even the sweet redness of thy lady's lip 
And the most heavenly brightness of her eye 
Are what they are because fuU many things 
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Have died that she may flourish for her day ; 
And the time cometh when to similar ends — 
In plant and atmosphere and beast and bird-^ 
She, too, shall be devoted in her turn. 

Cyril, 

Come, come, Sir Plain Speech ! Sometimes, to b* 
plain. 
Is to be brutal : art thou not so now ? 

Desmond, 

** Beauty is truth, truth beauty," says the bard ; 
I speak the truth ; so let us to our tale. 
Unhindered by the callow prate of girls, 
i was about to say, before I spoke 
About the lips of ladies and their eyes. 
That those who suffer most from that fell drift 
Of procreative passion, are ourselves ; 
For other creatures, overbreeding, starve 
And perish piteously, but that is all, 
So far as we can see, their tale of woe ; 
But mau, while suffering in the selfsame way. 
Has many a bitter burden more to bear : 
For let alone the weariness and waste. 
The weakness and the woe of wooing time — 

Cyril' . 

Of wooing time ! Is it not shaky ground 
On which thou standest when thou talkest so 
Of wooing time — ^the time of all life's times ? — 
The time when e'en the heaviest hind that breathes 
Knows what it is to draw elysian air ; 
And when the larger and more liberal heart 
Has wafts of happiness that shame the gales 
Which fan the flowers of Araby the Blest ; 
Nay, when the sense of beauty, like a star — 
The star of evening in the summertides — 
Shines in the soul and thrills it thro' and thro' 
With gleams and glamours which survive to bless 
The heart with somewhat sacred t6 the end ! 
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D$smqnd. 

My dear good Cyril, keep thy mind at ease, 
And keep thy raptures for some book of rhyme 
Which few will read and fewer understand. 
I deal with solid matter, not with whiffs 
Of fancied fragrance from the realm of dreams. 

Ct/prtan. 

Yes, dear^ood Cyril, keep thy mind at ease, 
So that our Desmond here may see how good 
And beautiful it is to keep it so : 
Our poor dear Desmond, who has not the gift, 
With all his other gifts, to see that airs 
Prom fairyland, with the sweet breath of flowers, 
The p^leam of stars, and the most aerial drewBs, 
Are just as mudi true matter as the sloughs 
And foetid puddles, and the heaps of dirt, 
Whose contemplation so absorbs his soul. 

Desmond. 

And, vic^-verad, most Platonic sage, 
The sloughs and puddles and the heaps of diyt 
Are ^ust as real as are thy golden dreams, 
And heavenly ecstasies. 

Ci/prian, 

Not to the soul — 
Not if thou hast a soul and ownest God. 

Desmond, 

Ah, there's the rub. But have I got a sou))? 
) I own myself a doubter on the point. 
Son^etimes my thoughts and feelings ara so dear, 
So strong, so reaching in their height and. depth. 
So fraught with heavenwardness, and with the joy 
Of knowledge and of beauty and of love, 
That all I am is centred in a sense 
Of immortality that, star-like, sheds 
A radiance out into the farthest voids. 
But these are twinklings in a great gaunt gjioom; 
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And oftener far my. thought about this life 
Is, that it is a bubble bom to burst, 
And pass, in bursting, into utter nought. 

Once when I thought of mairying a sweet maid^ 
Whom I ne'er married — none the worse for her 
Whate'er it was for me — amongst the things 
I did to ward off trouble from us both — 
To keep vexation from our little home — 
Was, that I went to get four fractious stumps; 
Drawn by the dentist. — ^You may laugh, I i^mak 
The simple truth. — I took my doctor with me. 
And as the stumps were rooted deep, and I 
Was strangely sensitive to nervous pain. 
He gave me chloroform. Well, each time 
The dentist touched the nerve, the drug went off, 
And I was chloroformed nigh to death. 
But that is nothing : what I wished to say 
Is that each time the drug was acting, I 
Made an analysis of my own soul — 
If I may use the word. I shut mine eyes, 
Yet kept a^seeing strange things with my brain ; 
But as the drug worked inwards, every sense — 
Taste, smell, i^ht, hearing, touch, the pulse of 

tiiought — 
The things observed, and thing observing thmn. — 
Died into nothingness, as the evening's hues 
Die into darkness; and in me there lay 
No touch of further being more than lies 
Within a burnt-out cinder. When I woke — 
Sick, haggard, corpse-like almost in my look — 
Lfelt like one who knows that he has guaged. 
The scope of man's existence ; and I feel 
Too. oft that selfsame feeling to this day. 
We live, we die, ai^d when we die our frames* 
Gk> to the building up of other lives. 
But we ourselves are nought for evermore ; 
Our recollection of our dearest friends — 
Our kindred, mothers, wives and little ones — 
Our consciousness of all this mighty world, 
Our sense of Ood, our sense of self — quite gone 
For ever, and for ever, and for ever. 
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Cyprian* 

An interesting biographic scrap 
Which, read with sympathy, woiud doubtless throw 
Much useful light on thee and all tiiy ways. 

CyriL 

Which, read with science, might in fulness shed 
A luminous light on what we are and are not. 
But. then, deny the soul, and what of God ? 
And if of God, what, then, of everything ? 
With God admitted twenty thousand times, 
A most stupendous puzzle is the world ; 
With God denied but once, it seems to me 
The puzzle gi'ows by twenty thousand times 
In its stupendousness. We are blind worms, 
That, living at the bottom of a well, 
Aspire to snatch the secret of the stars. 

Desmond, 

Perhaps. But I have wandered from my theme. 
Let* 8 see, where was I ? Ah, at " wooing time*' — 
At wooing time which Oyril here so lauds — 
Cyril, who scarce a year ago with me 
On a short holiday, did meet with one 
Whose wooing-time was rarely bless'd indeed, 
.Tet in a fashion, too, by no means rare. 
He was a pale young student from the halls 
Of a famed college, and he read his dreams 
And fine ideals deep into the face 
And plump round figure of a sprightly lass. 
Who, of the earth, was earthy in most things. 
So while thou roam'dst amongst the woods and hills 
Filled with her image and thy bookish thoughts — 
student lover, sentimental swain — 
Thy sweet senora dallied by the side 
Of thy libidinous fellow lodger, looked 
Beciprocatingly into his eyes. 
And, topng with his whiskers, called thee fool 
Quite in her heart and half even with her lips ; 
Nay, joining with her gallant in his jests 
At thine unanimal nature and thy ways. 
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She lapsed into the animal, whence the race 
Have been ascending myriads of years. 
She played thee false, and in her turn, poor soul. 
Was played most false by him for whom she scom'd 
tnee. 

So run the humours of the mighty world. 

But let that pass, that I may turn again 
To lift the burden of my proper tale. 
Yes ; let alone the weariness and waste, 
The weakness and the woe of wooing tiine, 
What haggardness and hollowness make lean 
And lone the lives of woeful wedded pairs, 
Who wed, as most folks wed, because of what 
They wish to get, and not because they wish 
To give their best, their all, thro' dear, deep love, 
To one another with unstinting souls ! 
The woman weds the man that she may share 
His home, his fortune, for a selfisli end ; 
The man, the woman for her person's sake. 
Or something else, to euit himself alone ; 
Or both become united thro' some freak 
Of fantasy, or folly, or mischance. 
And so they lead their lame and loveless lives, 
Aye ready to impute the wrong not meant, 
And take the pettiest cross-act at its worst ; 
Ne'er trying to beget a little love 
By thinking in the deep core of their hearts 
How much, even at the worst, they both deserve 
From one another as poor human souls, — 
How very little at their very best 
They do or'wish, in common kindly thought 
As fellow mortals, for each other's weal ; 
But, wildbeast-like, they keep their wildbeast moods 
A-smouldering churlishly within the heart 
Like damp logs smouldering in a cheerless fire. 
And if they e'er are happy 'tis in dreams, 
When the acidulous and weary wife 
Walks thro' enchanted moonlight, hand in hand, 
With an engloried lover, not her lord; 
And the hard husband empties out his heart 
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In kissea on the sweet and sun^tuous lips 
Of his soul's Venus : tho' between ecioh twain, 
Except in dreams and twilight nooks of thought, 
Forever stand the adamantine walls 
Of Circumstance, or the gaunt gulf of Death : 
So piteous is the story of the heart. 

Yet bad as all that is, it is not all ; 
For Qhildrenborn in that chaotic woiid 
But help to maKe it more chaotic still : 
Poor little things, poor blameless little things, 
Born with the germs of dik^ord and disease, 
Of dire, inscmity and unnatural death. 
Of misery, meanness, lewdness, lust, and sin 
Within their blood ! Almighty Ghod of heaven, 
Art thou all'-mighty, art thou even God, 
With such things regnant o'er the wholia wide 

world! 

Cyprian, 

Ah, Desmond^ Desmond ! Brooding on whatf s bad, 
Hath made our brother strangely ill indeed. 
The thing? of which thou speak' st are to the world 
What its odd straggling spots are to the suni 
Most bitter to its bearer is aU ill. 
And bitter, too, to the observing heart ; 
But the worst thing that tortureth the soul 
Hath yet its remedy, noble friend. 
Have courckge, and the millstones of contempt 
And indignation yet shaU grind to dust 
The bitterest tyrant and the cruelest knave, 
And delicate pity and medicinal time 
Shall deal benignly with all other ills. 
Then, lastly, but o'er all, have faith in God, 
And thro' that faith thou verily shalt find . 
A bahn in Gilead for the world's worst woes, 
And, for thyself, a deep and lasting peace 
That passes understanding, gentle friend. 

trust my words and put them to the teat. 
And cease to be as one who roams a wood, 
A greenwood in the heart of summer time, 
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And seeth nothing but the crawling things 

Amongfit the leaves, but not the leaves themselves, 

ISoz the celestial sunshine thick among ihom I 

Alas, thou art as one who walks at will 

In a great orchaord filled with fragrant fruit, 

Yet who declaireth there is naught to eat 

Save the d^ drift that lieth in the grass ; 

And: thy gpreat soul which should i^eflect the world — 

Thet mighty world — with loyalty and love^ 

Doiih turn its noble function untor shame; 

As tho' a lake, in mirroring the trees 

Upon its marge, displayed within its breast 

No just fail! image of the leafy scene, 

But( the mere gnarled knobs amidst the bo^gbs ! 

Desmond. 

words,, mere words ! Can thy transcendant creed 
Turn, life's vile vinegars into gracious wines, 
Or help the wretches who must drain the stulE • 
To deem its bitterness of no account ? 
An optimist, thou seest in life's ills 
Lesa of their evil thfUL thine own mind's mood ; 
An artist, where thou seest sores and wounds, 
And marks of anguish, thou dost fling the veil 
Of fancy o'er, and deem'st that all is well : 
But ills are ills, and suffering hid from sighir 
Is sufPering still, as in my dead friend's grave 
My dead fnend lies, altho' the greenest graaa 
And fairest flowers of spring above it grow. 

Cyprian. 

Well, I beseech thy pardon : say thy say. 
Thy heart is stressen'd like a mountain tara 
O'^ed from neighbouring heights in lime of'storm. 
And needs must And a vent ; so let it pour 
Its.passion in a cataract of words, 
If by that means or any other means 
GK>d?s peace may And an opening in thy soul. 

Desmond. 
Well, what I am, I am. And tho' I lie 
Here in the grass and am not wholly blind 
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To the urbaner aspects of the world, 

I needs must think of yonder swarming town ; 

In fdl whose buildings he who runs may read 

The story of the people and the times. 

The merchant's store, the banker's counting-house, 

The huge hotel whose vast foundations rest 

On wrecked lives, wrecked by its own beer and rumy 

Are pointed to by men with thrills of pride 

As things which prove the splendour of the place. 

The flourishing state and mfuihood of the land ; 

While all the time the fact is, they but show 

How selfishness is rampant in the realm. 

Those giant buildings have not burgeon'd out 

Like oak trees from the bosom of the earth. 

But have been raised to serve the sordid ends 

Of pursy townsmen, — raised with wealth made up 

Of substance gathered in a thousand ways — 

By trickery, shrewdness, guile, and legal fraud — 

From the hard-working tfllers of the soil. 

And from the haggard city workmen, too. 

Whose labours, paid for with some paltry pence 

And a lank lodging, helps the game along. 

Thus giving from or holding back, the cit 
Pursues his way amidst the sumptuous shrines 
And haunts of commerce, and his gilded homes ; 
Deeming himself the embodiment of all 
The manly virtues, and the gracious God 
And goodly government that enable him 
So to eo on and prosper in the land,-^- 
Best of all possible governments and gods. 
Yet the lai^ artisan and the lumbering hind, 
With all the hideous hardness of their lives. 
And his own earthiness, stand forth and tell 
How mean, malignant, damnable, and base 
Are his lov'd ethics, and how foul their fruits. 

And jet the good man standeth not alone : 
The peddling politicians of the day 
His jackals are ; the lawyer's foxy brood, 
His hungering henchmen ; and the priestly caste— 
With rare exceptions loved of gods and men — 
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His countenancers all along the line. 
The country, too, scarce lesslier than the town 
Supplies its share of vampires to the world. 
What are your mighty territorial lords 
But territorial parasites that suck * 

The substance of the landscape to themselves ? 
Whereof there comes that irony of hell 
Which dooms the actual tillers of the soil 
To ** grunt and sweat under a weary life," 
And never own what can be called a home, 
Although a stable home with stores of bread, 
And time and freedom to possess his soul 
Is what his toil should yield to every man. 

In sooth, indeedy it is a perfect world — 
A perfect paradise of perfectness ! 

CyriL 

Alas, alas, thou speakest bitter truths ; 
And the keen sense that thou art mainly right 
Is as a wound that bears the soldier down, 
And makes him hide his face within his hands 
And think of nothing but his cruel pains. 



Book III. 

Cyprian. 

this will never do, will never do ! 
Two querulous fellows playing on one string 
The same monotonous and meagre tune, 
From different settings ! Heaven help the boys ; 
No wonder all the world's a-jolt, a-jar, 
When they themselves thus do their level best 
To fill it with such music — save the mark ! 
Why, I myself, in wandering thro' the world, 
Or looking at it, witness many things 
Which are perplexing to an honest man. 
The high-placed scoundrel seizing as his prey 
Some unsuspecting maiden of the vale, 
like a hawk pouncing on a blameless lamb. 
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lliat surge and shake with the potential litress 

Of scourging revc^ntions ; and this fact, 

Tho' villainy may trium{>h for the day, 

Most surely shows that man and this old world 

Are veined with godward currents, after aU. 

And then, altho' a thousand thousatnd things 
Perplex us, as we see them, what of that ? 
We see so little, and so small a thing 
Prevents ns oft from seeing aught at all 
Save some x>oor something in our own poor minds : 
His little finger held before his eye 
Quite hides from man the very sun in heaven : 
We all have our horizons — even the sea 
Sees and reflects but a mere patch of sky. 
So, tho' it puzzles us to know and note 
Some things, the puzzle would very like]y pass 
11 We but knew and noted all things more. 

Lo, that exquisite roamer of the blue. 
The skylark singing far above our heads 
With such ecstatic joyance that the gods 
Might lean from heaven to listen to his lay, 
Sings, ravishing rascal, with a zest that's born 
All more or less of a late royal meal 
Of flies and worms that never did him wrong : 
And it's a puzzling thing to think, no doubt. 
That such delicious rapture as he rains 
All o'er the heavens and down upon the earth 
ffliould owe 80 much to sufEering and to death — 
The suffering and the death of blameless things. 
Yet sacrifice is nature's steadfast law, 
And all must give up all things in their turn. 
And haply if we only had more faith 
In the Eternal we should see that death 
Is but an accident that matters naught ; 
Por God is everywhere and everything 
Exists in God, and nothing perishes 
Whatever may be the signs and shows of time, 
But lives for ever, and for ever moves 
On onward missions of the Almighty Mind.- 
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Yet, I vnH own it, even while I speak 
-Some anxious thoughts suggested \^ the thoughts 
Ihalt lie unsaid but vital in your hearts, 
Hiise in my mind, too ; and I gaze at them 
Thro' vivid images of the snake and bull, 
And many a wild and hideous-haunting thong. 
I see the serpent with its forky tongue, 
l?he wild buU with his eye-balls all a^are 
With the dusk'd lightnings of an inward fiend 
Beady to goad him to the murderous charge ; 
And what I see, as seen by you and me, 
Is puzzling ; but the puzzle may wholly lie 
With that poor pin-point called our point of view. 
Than let us be dramatic ; view the facts 
Straight from the «tandpoiuts of the bidl and snake ; 
And looking so, we'll haply find the things 
Which, seen in them, appear so strange to us — 
So fraught with hellish hideousness and death — 
Our own traits merely under different forms. 
The passion that doth make the hissing snake 
Hiss death at us, the fierce-eyed bull assault, 
Is judt the selfsame passion that constrains 
Ourselves to conquer and subdue the earth 
And subjugate its creatures to our wants ; 
Nay, just the selfsame passion whose stem stress 
:Doth make your minds and my mind storm and 

strire 
Ag^nst the things which prejudice our peace. 
Or jar agaiDst our sense of native right. 
To understand all this is, haply, hard, 
Because, perhaps, it's always hard for man 
To be dramatic in the sense I mean — 
To see the truth with clearness, and be just 
Against the bias of his own conceit. 
That such a passion should exist at all 
May seem a strange thing in our mote-filled eyes ; 
But strange things are the himiours of the world, 
And it were wise to take them humourously. 

Get humour, then. It is not in itself 
The heavenly harmony, but it helps the heart 
To bear with seeming discords — nay, to draw 
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Sonorous music from them : at its worst 
And with the worst, it is a gauntish gleam — 
But still a gleam upon an iceberg's ribs ; 
While at its best it makes the whole world smell 
Of early mcnuing by the glorious sea, 
And he who bathes his spirit in its sense 
Feels like a strong man bracened by the brine, 
And drying himself amidst the flush of mom, 
Half singing on his lips, quite in his heart : 

rising «w», everlasting sea, 

silent sedbirds sitting hy the shore. 

Ye are a marvellous mystery to me- — 
A mystery, yet a joy for evermore I 

sense of glory in the hsmenly blue, 
green grass gleaming in the morning dew, 
mellow moon diffusing loveliest light 
Amidst the dusky glories of the night ; 
wild wind moaning thro^ the naked tree; 
mortals moving on the land and sea ; 
sweetest rose, sweetly shining star, 
Life, Death, all things near and far. 
Ye are a mystery all, from fringe to core, 
And yet, to me, a joy for evermore. 

If there are knaves and fools throughoutthe earth, 
Get honesty and wisdom for yourselves. 
And ye shall smile to see how very small 
Becomes the vexing-power of knaves and fools. 
That they do bring sore sorrow on themselves, 
And suffering and disease to innocent lives. 
Must pain your souls and puzzle them, too, at times ; 
But the medicinal remedies of God 
Are countless, and prevail in many ways 
We fail to apprehend. Then, after all, 
God's mind itself pervades the whole wide world. 
And at the worst, a time most surely comes 
When all things vexed with transitory ills 
Are drawn thereinto and have perfect peace. 

Churches and governments and commercial cults 
That seem to you so grievous, all shall change ; 
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But don't be in a hurry : there is time 
And power enough — eternity's and God's. 
In fact, as I have said before, sweet friends, 
Let you yourselves and all that walk the earth 
Seek righteousness, get humour, and have faith. 
And ye shall find the world a goodly place — 
A place for God to gaze on with delight ; 
And men to walk in, never far from God. 

Methinks T see your spirits as they rise 
Like eastering mountains catching the first gleams 
Of (Jod's new day of beauty for the world. 
But what ye lack is, the majestic strength. 
The gracious calmness and the abiding joy 
Of veritable mountains bathed in morn. 
Ye are too much consumed with the wish, 
The poet's and the artist's passionate wish. 
To pour perfection forth upon the world : 
Haply forgetting that to the perfect mind — 
The mind that knoweth truth, hath humour, and 

faith — 
It is already perfect in its way, 
Or is becoming so most wondrously. 
Down in your spirits ye too keenly grieve 
Because the westering hills still hola the light 
Of fainting stars and a declining moon — 
Which long have been the old earth's only lamps — 
And all the intermediate vales and slopes 
Are still in shadow. But be wise and wait. 
And in the fulness of its glorious might, 
The day whose earliest beams disturb ye so 
Shall soon be lying over all the land. 
And the new heaven shall overhang an earth 
Of worthier works and more expansive joys. 

Then all the mean and miserable things 
That vex the spirit now shall pass away 
Tdke leaves that fall, and rottmg in the soil, 
Help to produce next summer's goodly gifts. 
The mountain where we sit and talk to-day 
And get such views and drink such draughts of life 
As gods might joy in, is made up of dust 
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And slime and rubbish, and the bones of beasts 
That nightmar'd nature in the primal times i 
So shall it be with things that vex us now. 

Then let us love the present, my friends, 
Both for itself and for the mighty things 
That lie potentially within its breast. 
The morbid, mean, and miserable myths 
That cHng like beetles to the floors and walls 
Of our religious temples — they shall die, 
And leave their dwellings to tne delicate air 
And summershine of reason and of love. 
So, too, the groping governments that now 
Govern pettily for paltry castes and cliques. 
And cannot differ o'er the paltriest point 
But war must follow, they shall surely die. 
And fertilise the earth for fairer fruits. 
Time, too, shall change the individual man 
And individual woman, never fear ; 
And all the social prudery and pride, 
The superstitious bias, and the bent 
To slur or shun a sister thro' poor pique 
Shall find small room amidst the loveUer life 
That waits for woman in the days to come. 
Nor shall she then be, as she is to-day, 
For the most part a thing whose time is spent 
With trumpery nothings, or in drudging toil, 
Or bringing forth an ovemumerous brood ; 
But she shall be a goddess ; fair and strong, 
Handsome and wholesome, with a sense of joy 
And beauty dwelling ever in her soul, 
like the sweet smell of blossoming may or heath 
Within the bosom of the summer air. 

And man shall be her equal, after his kind : 
No more a huckstering chafferer, bondaged o'er 
To the gross gathering of material gains, 
But a free master of the earth and sea ; 
No dwindling dweller in enormous towns 
Filled here with palaces, and there with stys ; 
But one of a bright brotherhood whose lives 
Are chiefly spent out in the face of heaven. 
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On the great seas or on the gladsome lands 

Co- worked fraternally by kinglike men 

Who share oo-partnerlike in all their fruits ; 

Yet choose the things of their own hearts and minds 

Before the things of all the lands and seas, 

Thus living a large and lovely comment on 

The immemorial text of Jesus Christ 

About Gbd's kingdom and its righteousness, ' 

And what shall follow it when <3iosen first. 

Yea, those shall be the days of royal men — 
Of men too manly to give up their hours 
To huckstering, sensualty, or slaughterous sport ; 
Of men whose natures all their days shall be 
Fraught with the odorousness of new ploughed land, 
Of ocean waves and wavy clover fields. 
Of pastoral hills and herbs and golden gorse, 
And orchards thick with fragrant bloom or fruit. 

In yonder household there is wail and woe 
Because its lord lies dead. The widowed wife 
Sits crush'd and cowering, like a fair green wood 
That has been swept by some tremendous sk)rm, 
Which, rending the trees and scaring far the birds. 
Hath reft it of its glory and its joy. 
And seasons pass, yet waking or asleep 
The sad wife in the mirror of her soul 
Carries the ima&^e of her love's dead face, 
Whose ghastly nue gives hue to her own life. 
But Time, God's handmaid, worketh by degrees 
Her holy charms within the sorrowing breast ; 
And as she worketh, lo, the dead face fades, 
And in its place there standeth forth the form 
Which the loved lost one loved with in his prime, 
And ministreth rest to the infolding soul. 

So shall it be with this most weary world, 
Whose bosom is o'erweighted with the sense 
And semblances of dead and dismal things : 
Yea, even now a great renewing hand 
Is working at it, and it soon shall shine 
In glad recovered glory in the sun. 
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Like a great painting freed by loving skill 
From tke accumulated dust and stains 
And fflmrchings of innumerable years. 

And still ye doubt, friends of little faith ! 
Your hearts are filled with echoes of the woe 
That moaneth everywhere about the world, 
like a wild wind amidst a weary wood. 
Or o'er some mirk and melancholy moor ; 
And so ye doubt if GK>d is really God, 
And sit and si^ like sedges by a mere. 

Cyril. 

So ! Cyprian's one who, were he hurled to hell, 
Would find high uses in its burning marl, 
See in its terrors means to happy ends, 
And look on fire as heaven's own element. 
It is the function of his soul to fill 
All things with its own nature, which is bless'd 
Because at one with its own self and God. 
But we are spirits of a difEerent cast 
And never may, however much we try, 
Acquire the secret of his inward peace. 
And in this fact alone much sorrow lies. 
However much, as touching other things, 
Our minds may wander from the ways of truth. 

Cyprian, 

Yea, sad it is while it remaineth so ; 
But need it so remain ? Most surely not ; 
For granting that your souls are not as mine. 
That ye are spirits of a different cast. 
Nature is not so rigid that no change 
Can be effected in her. Nay, she bends 
In happy pliance to a sovereign will ; 
And just as Socrates, by taking thought. 
Worked from his nature by divine degrees 
The braggart and the glutton, so may all. 
If they but will it, liberate their souls 
From morbidness and discord, dearest friends. 
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Cyril. 

" If they but will it "—that is just the rub : 
The power is not within tiiem ; hence the woe 
That for so many carks the core of things. 

Cyprian, 

Then, at the worst, they have in store kind death, 
God's certain remedy for all disease. 
All sin or suffering that infects the world. 

Desmond. 

Unconquerable optimist ! Go on — 
Go on thy way rejoicing through the earth, 
Whose vital aspect, grim as death to us, 
Is, by inevitable law, to thee 
" A thing of beauty and a joy for ever." 
And, thou within ifc, even this bad world 
Is not entirely bad. But is there hope 
That by and by so small a bit of joy 
Will leaven the whole heavy lump of life ? 

Cyprian. 

It's doing it now, will do it quite in time. 
Thro' natural effort and the grace of God : 
For though, by taking thou^t, he cannot add 
One fraction to his stature, yet by thought 
And love and faith and resolution^ man 
Can do all things save make his own eoul'sr germ ; 
At least most surely can he raise his soul 
To an immortal lordship over fate, 
And to a radiant oneness even witii God. 

Besmond. 

All fantasy ! A warm heart's faiKnr ihvo^wn 
Against the wall of nothingness, and flush'd 
By keen imagination into &ct — 
To me no fact, but fact alone to thee^ 
Who art a dreamer to thine inmost core. 
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Cyprian, 

Dit|;o to thee as a denier^ friend. 
It will not do, good Desmond. Come, now, come, 
And let us think together, mind to mind. 
And thrid the depths of being step by step : 
Hold high the torch of independent thought, 
And by its light alone let us invade 
The mighty darkness that invests tJje world. 

Cyril, 

Good, very good, indeed — a solemn joke : 
Each by the torch of his own thou^t shall walk, 
And each shall know at the long journey's end 
Just what his own torch to himself hath shown. 
The fact is, that the anxious souls of men 
Are like the immemorial Hebrew doves, 
Of which the first, when sent in quest of laud, 
Flew far across the waters but brought back 
No trace of that whereof it went in search ; 
Whereas the next, more strenuous of wing, 
Or through some accident of distance, bore 
To Noah s hand the sure and gracious proofs 
Of verdant vales and everlasting hills : 
And thus, methinks, it is with men and God 
And that fair land which is the soul's true bourn. 

Cyprian, 

The very truth I stand by ! Heaven and God 
Are everlasting facts, and evermore 
Within the reach of all men howsoe'er, 
It be that some men,, like old Noah's dove, 
Go forth, but come again and bring no proof 
Of that whereof they sallied out in quest ; 
Which, finding not, they drearily deny 
That it exists at all, but all in vain ; 
For, fair and firm in its own place, the land, 
Basks in the benedictional light of heaven. 

Benmond, 

So be it, then. But were it not as well 
To cease to blame the soul that, weak of wing. 
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Thro' weakness fails to gain that happy clime 
Where righteousness the sun is, Goa is King, 
And all things feel the rhythm of love and law ? 

Cyprian. 

I blame not any man. But being fain 
To help all Godward, I must needs essay 
To show how Gt)dwardness is free to all. 

Arise — rise, and quit yourselves like men ! 
A fair lake lieth yonder in the hills, 
And when no clouds are o'er it, it reflects 
The adjacent slopes and orerbending skies, 
With indescribable beauty, in its breast. 
But when the dark clouds gather, then it sees 
No heaven above nor holds one in its waves. 
And for the time all heaven is dead to it. 
And it is dead to heaven ; yet all the while 
It lieth there amidst the unmoving hills, 
And just beyond the clouds the immaculate blue 
Is smiling in the evershining sun. 

That fair lake is the human soul, friends, 
And your own spirits even now, like it, 
Are so o'er cast with cloud-drift that ye doubt 
Whether ye have got any souls at all. 
Or whether there veritably be a God ; 
Yet both are ever-biding like the lake 
And like the sky ; and only clouds of care 
And morbid musings ever intervene 
Between their vital mutuality. 

Then, my brethren, my fairest friends. 
Seek righteousness, get humour, and have faith, 
And all will then be well with all the world, 
Even tho' the present shows of things should float 
For ever and ever adown the streams of Time ; 
For God is God, the indweller of all things, 
And where he dwelleth there can be no iU ; 
Or if there be, then God is ever near 
To be its all sufficing remedy. 
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Nay, even if this great globe and all the stara 
And all the seas and all the aerial realms 
Were to he turned to one eternal mass 
Of ever- weltering waters or grim space, 
Ood's mind would still pervade it as the sap 
Pervades the tree in vmiter ; and the change 
Would have no innate desolation in it, 
But would be pregnant with the mighty power 
Whose genius hath given forth these wondrous 

worlds, 
Our own fair earth, with all its circling seas. 
Its teeming lands, and immemorial men. 

Cyril. 

Who reasons thus must surely see the thing 
The Hebrew called the glory of the Lord, 
Or draw his soul's breath from the summer air 
Of those Ghreek days when ** Universal Pan» 
Knit with the Graces and the Loves in dance, 
Led on the eternal spring." 

But let our speech 
Give way to silence since all else is still — 
As still as though all things were one great thought. 
It is a night to follow such a day. 
The moon in mellow beauty holds her place 
Midway between the zenith and the rim 
Of the horizon, outward to the right ; 
Out to the right the gracious ocean spreads 

In silvern sheets that shine like molten pearl ; 
In front, the white town with its glimmering lights, 
And to the left, the sweet and slumberous Iwd. 
With such a world before us, why should we 
Keep brooding ever on our weary selves ? 
We talk and talk while others dare and do ; 
Henceforward let us do and dare like them. 

Desmond, 

Pray, who is he that wants to sit and whine? 
Even Cyprian knows, whate'er our glooms may be, 
That lovingkindness like the air of heaven 
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Enf oldeth us henceforward, making ns 
Companions in oompassionateness at least. 
For me, I wish to labour and to live 
Compassionately with all my fellow men, 
And fain would make as far as in me lies 
The personal life a poem in its way — 
A poem perfect as a summer night, 
Whose sweet and lofty loveliness consists 
•Not only in the number of its stars, 
But in the glorious wholeness of its sky. 

Cyprian, 
At last, then, let us rise and go our ways. 

Desmond. 

Thy way, dear brother, should be that of him 
Who walked with God and was not. 

Cyril, 

As for me, 
I'll stride in glory down into the town, 
Mix with the goodly people in the streets. 
Feast on their faces and enjoy their jests, 
Their laughter and the music of their bands — 

Desmond. 

And feel that all things breathe of joy and hope. 
And are endurable to every heart, 
Just in proportion as the heart itself 
Is wholesome and has harmony within ; 
As it is written in the gospel taught 
Of Cyprian here, so gracious in the skill 
Werewith he ministers to minds diseased. 
And plays the surgeon to our inward wounds. 

Cyprian, 

Incorrigible sceptic ! How the strain 
Of the old Adam will assert itself ! 
Yet, burying thy ptist within the past, 
And rising Christwise from thy dead self s grave, 
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Come now and live in tune with fact and faith, 
And show thy faith itself in deeds not dreams, 
Until the mortal parting ; then in peace 
i?088ess thy heritage, a happy soul — 
Decayless, ageless, ardent — ever free 
To will and do, with perfect power and love, 
Throughout the illimitable realms of God. 



July, 1887. 
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THE HEARTS STORY. 



The dusk liad deepened — garish day had gone, 
So forth I fared into the silent night, 

To note the treasures that were all her own, 
The things that ministered to her delight. 

The sacred silence of the grass and trees, 
The quietude that brooded all around ; 

The happy creatures lying at their ease, 

Kine in the fields and sheep on higher ground : 

The worn-out worker in his bed at rest. 
The infant sleeping by its mother's side, 

The birdling sheltered in its parent nest, — 
Were of the things I noted far and wide. 

The stars in beauty glorified the sky, 

And now and then the murmur of a stream 

Eose on some gentle wind, that glided by 
As softly as the spirit of a dream. 

Yet there was something wanting, which, if missed^ 
Had caused a void wMch nothing else could fill, 

But which was filled the moment Luna kissed 
In full-orbed loveliness the plain and hill. 

Then rapture free from every base alloy 

Thrilled through and through the bosom of the 
night : 

And night and moon together dwelt in joy 
Until they vanished in the morning light. 

Thus with our own lives is it, night or day ; 

Though rich in treasures, they are ne'er divine, 
Till love's rare glory comes to fill and sway ; 

At least thus was it, dearest heart, with mine. 

Tea ; as the night was ere the moon arose, 
Such was I till thy beauty dawned on me ; 

And as the night and moon were to the close. 
So to the end my darling may we be ! 
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THE ACHIEVER 



TJnhalting toiler in the ways 
"WTiicli lead unto the people's weal, 
O born achiever, one of tnose 
Who give its keynotes to the world, 
Well hast thou served thy fellowmen. 
Yea, thou hast served them like the day 
Which, even in going, leaves a light 
That tarries long within the west, 
And wakens in the gazer's heart 
A sober but celestial sense 
Of deepening yet despairless things. 

Even in the ashes of thy years 
There lives the warmth of other days — 
Those days when, our Prometheus, thou 
Didst bring immortal fire from heaven. 
And Jove, in guise of Vested Wrong, 
Threatened with the immemorial rock. 
The chain, the vulture ! But aflame 
With quenchless ardour for the right, 
Thou loughtst, and, carrying thy shield, 
Cam'st from the conflict ! . 

Now tiA eve 
Thou sittst on Pisgab, and descriest. 
Not far away, the Promised Land — 
That land no Moses ever treads 
With foot of flesh . But part in fact, 
And part in faith, thou seest it 
And art contented ; whilst the young, 
Beholding thee, are lifted up 
With thine example, and aspire 
To fight the fight which tb<m hast fought 
And pass at last, as thou dost pass, 
Like a seren^y setting sun, 
To reap the rest which G-od thinks best. 
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SWEYN. 



Burning with fervent and supreme desire 
To mix with men and breathe the ardent air 
Of glory on achivement's mountain tops, 
Sweyn sicken*d of his father* straitened home. 
And hied away into the mighty world, 
With hopes and visions dipt in paradise. 

Much did he wander : yet while still a youth 
His fancy settled on a far oft land« 
111 which he tarried making many friends. 
And there he gathered wealth, which failed to iSll 
The secret inner chambers of his heart ; 
And as for worldly glory, that was vain, 
The veriest vanity of vanities. 

Not soured tho* saddened, then he yearned to be 
A comforter, a brother, and a friend 
To all who came across his walk of life. 
Tea, and the world grew fairer when he found 
He had the power to drive distress or want 
From my fellow mortal's heart or hearth, 
Or e'en to lift an insect from the path 
And place it safe beyond the passer-by ; 
And people thought hrm happy, but his soul 
Was far more desolate than a rainy night. 

So, peradventure hoping he might find 
Balm for his deep dispeace in Nature's peace. 
He turned his back on towns and town ward scenes. 
And for a season led a hermit's Hfe 
Amidst immortal mountains, glorious glens, 
Far-roaring rivers, and great native woods 
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TJntrod by fo >t, imscathed bv hand of man. 
And there the mightiness of many things 
Was realised by him with new-found power. 
The happy influence of the earth and sky 
There spread throughout his beiug as the sap 
Spreads through the plant in springtime : heavenly 

gleams 
Of revelation shot along his mind 
Whene'er, between the play of soul and sense, 
He caught the vital bias of the bird, 
Or of the pebble by the waterside. 
The insect in the air or in the grass, 
The grass itself, the dust, the leaf, the flower ; 
And many a time those raptures of the blood 
And moistenings of the eyelash which bespeak 
The godhead's presence far within the man. 
Were with him in those immemorial days. 

The purple morning, and the cloudless noon, 
The mellow evening and the mystic night. 
The music of the air, the birds, the brooks. 
The bending branches of the beechen trees. 
The wild ducks on the rivers and the lakes. 
The sheep a-browsing on the lonely hills. 
The mossy woodways where the dew lay late. 
The spider's web among the dewy grass, — 
The spider's web bediamonded with dew ; 
The very night winds wailing round the eaves 
Of his low shieling, or among the boughs 
Of the surrounding forest ; nay, the crash 
Of thunder clouds, the swift and sudden glare 
Of lurid lightnings, and the reinless wrath 
Of winter tempests, and the rush and roar 
Of cataracts ana flooded rivers — all 
Were sources of peculiar joy to him. 

The very stones upon the mountain side. 
Grey, dumb, and lonely, each in its own place. 
Were fraught with living interest to his heart; 
For they had weathered all the wind and rain, 
The cold, the heat, and every change and chance 
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Of every season of the long long years 
Which numberd thousands even in the days 
When the wind played with Homer's hoary beard, 
And the sun's warmth was sweet to those blind eyes, 
Which with their inward and immortal sight 
Dwelt joyously on all the lands of Greece 
And on the ways of gods and mighty men. 

Yet still there dwelt within the heart of Sweyn 
A strange forlornness. 

So he turned once more 
Towards the daily doings of the world ; 
And, tarrying with a friend beside the sea, 
A new experience stole into his life 
Thro' his friend's daughter, who inspired his heart, 
With feelings which he deemed could never die. 
Because they made it springtime with his soul, 
As springtime is in Araby die Blest. 
Yet while she brought to him this happy fate. 
The maiden carried in her own sweet blood 
Her own fate too — a subtly dire disease 
Which wore her as the autumn wears the leaf. 
So all too soon she cross'd the mystic bourn 
Whence that blank silence worse to some than 

death 
Is all that e'er returns of soul to soul ; 
And when they laid her in her early grave, 
He, too, became a dweller of the dust. 
And all the world lay blackly on his heart 
As though it so would lie for evermore. 

And thus with many a mortal ends the tale : 
G-rief after grief weighs on them till at last, 
Though still alive, they lie beneath the mass 
Like living things entombed within a rock 
Formed o'er them by the multitudinous years. 
Yet not thus was it with that strenuous youth, 
For he was one of those who live to learn 
That man, like Christ, must sound the depths of death 
Ere he can truly taste of truest life — 
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Ere he can rise to those fair heavenward heights 
Whence Wisdom, fragrant with the grace of ftod, 
Discloses to the purged and patient eye 
Heaven's soul of goodness in earth's things of evil ; 
And where the spirit, humbled into strength 
And true humanity, and filled with faith 
And knowledge as a star is filled with light. 
Thenceforward dwells as radiantly with peace, 
As one doth walk with morning on the hiUs. 



1872. 
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THE CROCODILES. 



Scene : The Banks of the Nile. 



Charm, 



come'again, dear Broco-toco-tayne, 
And tell us more about the wondrous things 
Whereof, a little knowing, we would know 
Whate'er thy mighty words and gracious lips 
Have power to pass into our yearning souls : 
We do belove thee so, that what thy mind 
Adoreth, we adore because of thee. 

Sotto, 

Oood ! He adores an image of himself, 
Projected, by himself, in giant-guise 
Upon the background of ms own conceit. 

Broeo, 

Hush, Sotto-voco-yade, or eet thee hence : 
This is no place for lewd or idle jests. 
I do not heed thy jibes as meant for me, 
For I am humble and of little worth ; 
But I resent, and ever shall resent, 
Thy foul corrupting mouthings, for the sake 
Of such as these, who reverently aspire 
To gather knowledge from the only source 
Wherethro' their maker and my master may 
Be reached with sureness by. the hungering heart. 

Sotto. 

Oant, rant, and rubbish from the fringe to core ; 
But say thy say, and I shall bide my time. 
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Broeo, 



Well, what I said and what I say again 
Is, — ^What a wcmderful^nd noble world 
Is this that mighty Oroco-Yoco-Yum 
Hath made for us, th^ children of his heart. 
How can we praise him half enough ? Let's sing 
His glory in a pean that shall float 
Along the waves (^JS[ile, and smite its bed 
Till even the two-legged vermin on the banks, 
And eyeless things amidst the lowest slime, 
Shall K&ther somewhat of our father's fame ! 
Hath he not made this river broad and wide, 
And given it to us for our dwelling-place, 
Where all things have to own out rule or die — 
Nay, die, choose we so, own they that or not ? 
How soft and beautiful the field!s of mud 
That stretch along the bottom and the banks, 
Created by a loving parent's care 
For us, for purposes of love or rest ! 
How pleasant, too,* the useful living things 
Whion, in his boundless thoughtf ukiess for us, 
He hath provided, that we ne'er may l^ck 
For goodly nourishment — 0, Yoco-Yiim ! 
True, it may be, my children, that some things 
Are dark, and hard for us to understand ; 
For, while the f orky spawn that swarm the banks 
Of our great world are passing good to eat, — 
And were, undoubtedly, like all things else, 
Made for some end beneficent to us, — 
They have the power to work us ill at times, 
Yea, even unto death. 

This is a rune 
Which all the past and all the present skill 
Of all the mightiest of our mighty race 
Hath not yet cleared. But Croco- Yoco-Yiim 
Knows all things, and perhaps we too shall know 
When he hath taken us unto himself 
In th^t unchanging region far away 
Where the great waters never shrink, the mud 
Is always fathoms deep, and all the banks — 
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So that we ne'er may lack for fleshly fare — 
Are set as thick with living two-legged things 
As Croco-Yoco's back is set with scales 

Howbeit, in the meantime I incline 
To think with mighty Loco-limi-laree — 
The nearest of our race to Toco- Yum — 
That in the fair begiiming men were not ; 
But when rebellious Soco spurned the bounds 
Of everlasting sludge and wandered forth 
In sin and desolation, he — to spite 
His rightly- wrathful sovereign and sire — 
Begat the horrid spawn beneath his tonguo, 
And thrust them forth in twos upon the world. 
Some ate he when a-hungry ; some he spared 
To be a shame to Croco-Yoco-Yum, 
And an affliction oftentimes to us, 
The children of his glory. But the power 
Of our immortal father masters all : 
So Soco tarrieth in exile still, 
And his detested brood but swarm the earth, 
That by the mighty power of Yoco-Yum, 
They may be packed in endless rows and layers 
Upon the banks of the eternal streams. 
Where we, the chosen of his heart, shall feast 
Upon their fatted flesh for evermore ! 

Chorm, 

Praised be for ever Croco-Yoco-Yum ; 
Give gracious laud to Loco-lum-laree ; 
Hymns let us sing to Broco-toco-tayne, 
Whose wondrous excellency and precious power — 
The glorious gifts of Croco-Yoco-Yum — 
Disclose to us the secret hearts of things : 
He is our councellor, our guide, our king ; 
So let his word be law to all the realm, 
And whoso thwarts it, let him quickly die. 

Sotto. 

Fudge — fudge eternal ; nothing here but fudge : 
Disease of thought, dishonesty of speech ; 
The flrst I pity and the last I scorn. 
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shameless creature I ScofPer, libertine, 
Withdraw thj words, or thou shalt die the death* 

Withdraw my words ! I'd sooner, scale by scale, 
Be torn to pieces. I defy you all. 
The times are past when ye could quell the thoughts 
Or torture hence the moods that now are mine. 
Be ye yourselves, and I shall be myself, 
Up to the point that neither must impair 
The other's liberty to be oneself. 
I do not say your thoughts about the world 
Are wrong for you, or even in themselves ; 
But, to my thinking, they are sorry stuff. 
And I maintain my right to think and say 
Whate'er I please about them ; and with you 
The same right rests concerning me and mine. 
Were ye but willing to concede with grace 
Q^s liberty to me, then I might smile 
At your opinions and prefer my own ; 
But I should do so only with a smile. 
Not with the vehemence which the constraint 
Of your ferocity entails on me. 
But liberty is alien to your hearts, 
And thought for others is not in your thoughts. 
For me, I think that even him ye hate. 
The two-legged creature man, may have his god. 
As ye have yours — an image of himself. 
He may be wrong, and haply ye are right. 
And the sole master of the mighty world 
May be the immemorial crocodile 
Whom ye have magnified a millionfold 
From your dear selves^ and in your fancies placed 
In that fair region of eternal mud, 
Which Broco-toco-tayne can tell ye of ! 

Broco. 
horrible blasphemer ! 
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Chorus, 

* Bend his jaws ! 

Tear him to pieces, scale by scale, and^cast 
His carcase hellwaxds ; and may Yoco-Ynm 
Show what he can of mercy to his soul. 

Sotto. 

Nay, not so fast, sweet kindred ! It is fine 
To see your fury and to feel it's all' 
As harmless as the buzzing of a fly 
That strikes its petty self against one's scales 
As one lies basking in the noonday sun. 

Broco. 
Thou shalt not find it so, perfidious^wretch ! 

Soito. 

Indeed, indeed ! Good venerable judge, 
Hear me one word ; it's all I have to say. 
I fear ye not nor anything that is. 
And therefore angry threats are naught to me. 
Except that they amuse me and delight 
Mv sense of the dramatic — all that comes 
Within my knowledge does so, more or less. 
Yet I resent your tyranny with scorn : 
I am not you, ye are not me, and hence 
Ye have no right to claim that I should think 
And act as ye do. Many a time and oft 
I've lain a-musing about many things, 
And I have learnt to laugh at all — myself 
Included in the compass of the laugh. 
Ye think the world was made for crocodiles ; 
Man thinks that it was made for man ; the fly, 
For flies ; the worm, for worms ; and all project 
Themselves into the thins^s they call their gods. 
So reason I in my small humourous way : 
And if I'm rieht, then everything is wrong, 
Unless there be a million tnllion gods, 
Which may or may not be so — who can teU ? 
We cannot go beyond ourselves, it seems, 
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And that explains the matter, I suppose. 
Were I to dramatise a man, no doubt 
He*d be a crocodile to all intents 
And purposes, in all his trends and traits ; 
And were a man to make a crocodile 
The subject of his genius it would be, 
You may be sure, in essence still a man. 
So that you see, in aU we think and do. 
We but project ourselves, and even our gods 
Are our creations, not creators. 

Hence, 
In my opinion, all we know is naught — 
Nay worse than naught, because it must be wrong ; 
And this great world with all its government, 
Its discord, which means concord, must arise 
Prom something stranger, stronger, more sublime 
Than worm or fly or man or crocodile 
Hath ever thought or dreamt of, or can dream. 
Yet let each creature, after its own kind, 
Oling to its own ideal and its god. 
If by those aids it can exalt itself 
More surely than by any other means. 
A yearning for its god — its perfect self — 
Projected far beyond it, after all. 
May be the Only Great One's way — who knows ? — 
Of leading each thing onward to Himself. 
But let us all be careful ne'er to force 
Another's soul to walk in any way 
Because it is congenial to ourselves. 
For that destroyeth liberty and love. 
Those twin emparadisers of the world. 
Whose mutual rule doth mean that each and all 
Shall follow their own nature, yet with thoughts 
Of sweet consideration, each for all, 
Els© Hberty were but an empty name ; 
Jt cannot be without its sister, love. 
Nor love without its sister Hberty. 
So go your ways, and I shall follow mine. 
But only to the limit, gentle frien4s, 
Which is consistent with our mutual growth. 
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Broco, 
Hear ye this prophet ? 

Chorus, 

Yea, we hear indeed. 
Let's go and ponder o'er it ; it may be 
That mere is much of truth in what he says. 

Broco, 

Perhaps. 
At any rate, my mind is not the thing 
It was before our brother spake to us. 

8oUo. 
Well, fare-ye-well. We part in peace, I think. 

Broco. 

Tea, and to meet in peace and dwell in peace, 
Where'er we meet or dwell, for evermore. 

At this point th^ scene suddenly/ changes. The Nile and 
the Crocodiles disappear, and a sylvan scene of surpa^ing beauty 
comes straightway into view ; presenting a blue sky, genial 
sunshine, mountains in the distance, and, nearer at hand, a lake, 
a lawn, grassy hillsides, clumps of trees, and surrounding 
woodlands. In the foreground Broco appears attired a^ a clergy- 
man, Sotto as a philosopher, and the rest as men and women 
generally. 

Chorus. 

Lo, what a change ! Transfigpired, are we not ? 
Ghreat Beason mightily hath overcome 
Unreason, and the victor's fairest child. 
Divine Consideration, true and sweet. 
Shall queen it now most rarely. 
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Sotto, 

May she reign 
With us, with all, for ever — 

Broeo. 

And for ever : 
My spirit joins thy spirit in the wish. 
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LLYN WILLOUGHBY. 



PEOLOGUE. 

The Honourable TAyn Willoughby was the child of 
parents who were neither poor nor honest. It was, 
however, on account of that very fact that, as a matter of 
moral justice, he should have been Hereditary High 
Chamberlain of England, and possessor of those great 
estates which, in his day, were held by Viscount Melmont. 

In his constitution, appearance, and other character- 
istics, JAyn Willoughby was a blond-coloured man with 
bland manners, grey eyes, an admirable digestion, and a 
large Newfoundland dog. It may be addea, too, that he 
spent his early youth in the Highlands of Scotland, at 
Castle Comrie, the region whereof is well famed for the 
beauty of its scenery, the worth of its men, and the grace 
of its womankind. 

Is it. therefore, to be wondered that, with an infancy 
thus environed, Llyn Willoughby should have become one 
of the most noteworthy geniuses that had ever flabhed, 
€omet-like, athwart the universe ? 

CHAPTER I. 

All healthily constituted boys are liars and savages, 
and rightoeusly disposed ones are namby-pamby, con-^ 
sumptive, dyspeptical, or hypocritical little rascals, who, 
in the interests of human progress, ought to have their 
throats cut. If this plan were invariably acted upon, there 
would be more room for proper men to walk about in 
the world, and police magistrates and revival preachers 
would soon become things of the past. Besides, the pretty 
women would then get married to men who were worthy 
and able to enjoy their charms. As Collins the poet says 
— ^let the world revive the just designs of Greece, and 
revert to the Spartan practice of knocking all pastey 
male babies on the head. 
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Lljn Willou^hby was a chfld of nature, and he 
waswidiout restraint allowed to follow his own instincts. 
These were manifold. When not riding the gardener's 
pony with his head towards its tail, he was engaged in 
calling his pretty nurse an angel of light, or walking 
through the woods with a junk of pork sausage in one 
hand and a volume of Tennyson in the other. He loved 
poetry, shapely young women (in this he was neither 
peculiar nor paradoxic^), black horses, and things he 
could hate well; and his favourite ddnk was castor oil 
flavoured with dark brandy. The only unnatural 
diaracteristic which the boy possessed, was his habit of 
speaking the truth according to his light, and calling all 
things by what he conceived to be their proper names. 

While he was yet a child Llyn was able to participate 
in the pleasures of deer-stalking, and to read Virgil in the 
origincd, without knowing or caring anything about the 
meaning of the melifluent Mantuau. 

It was about this time, one lovely Sunday forenoon, 
when the com-flelds were ripening into yellowness ; when 
daisies decked the meadow lands, and purple heath the 
hill-sides ; while the speckle-throated thrush poured forth 
its delightful warbling^ from amongst the birch trees whose 
golden tassels gladdened the eye and pervaded the hallowed 
atmosphere with exquisite fragrance ; it was then — when 
the hawthorn hedges were thick with balmy blossoms — 
that Llyn Willoughby was taken for the first time to 
church. The young enthusiast tl^ought the people un- 
naturally staid, the parson prosy, the prayers intangible, 
the singing afEected, and the sermon a hash of chaotic 
language which had no more interest for honest men and 
women than the story of the dying gladiator has for a 
drowned rat. For some time he fidgeted about in his seat^ 
anxious but unable to preserve his patience. At last he 
arose, and said with ai calm voice, which was one of th<^ 
best baritones in the country : 

" Good people, are you blocks or stones, to sit here 
listening to that gfabbling greybeard uttering such 
unmitigated bosh ? You don't, you can't believe him, and 
he doesn't believe what he says himsdf . Lo ! he preaches 
the deity of miserable monks long since dead, ajod, word* 
stickling bookworms, not the (Sod of the Bible, nor of 
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Nature, nor of true men's hearts. Away with all meaning- 
less formalism ; I'll none of it !" 

So saying, the indignant youth threw his books at the 

Treacher's head, and placing one foot in his nurse's warm 
ip, he vaulted into the aisle, and marched out of the 
building, whistling "The Mulligan Guards." He was 
followed by his nurse, who was followed by the gamekeeper 
iand three greyhounds On gaining the open air, he felt 
that the prospect afforded by the sunlit landscape and the 
blue sky compensated him for the imbecility which he had 
witnessed inside the building, and he was heard to say, 
" The world needs reforming, and I shall go forth con- 
quering and to conquer at the head of a new crusade 
against falseness in all things and all manner of humbug." 
It was not the nurse who heard these memorable 
words, for while they were being uttered she was under a 
flowering hawthorn, adjusting the gamekeeper's necktie 
according to her girlish fancy. 



CHAPTER n. 

The events related in the last chapter culminated in 
the first crisis of Willoughby's life. The worshippers of 
Conventionality regarded him as a shockingly improper 
young gentleman, in fact an atheist; the old women 
thought him mad, while the clerics and their supporters 
saw, like the ancient tradesfolk who lived by Diana of the 
Ephesians, that if he succeeded in divesting their calling 
of its traditional encumbrances, and making them speak 
and people listen according to their consciences, their 
occupation would be gone. 

So the whole parish cried out upon "Willoughby as a 
breeder of strife and sower of dissension. But he com- 
forted himself by reflecting that, like most great geniuses 
•of reforming tendencies, he was somewhat ahead of the 
' times. Therefore he sti'oUed quietly about, lifting snails 
from the pathways, rescuing drowning flies, studying the 
dom^tic habits of spiders, said stealing apples and Swedish 
. turnips from the parson's grounds to give to beggar boys 
• and girls as they passed the way. Even at this early age 
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he began the great mission of moral teacher, and was once 
overheard telling a little black-eyed gipsy that he loved 
her very much, but if he found her telling untruths he 
should heave her into the kennel amongst his noble father's 
fox hounds. 

It was at this time, too, that he began to study the 
solar system through the medium of coloured glass, and to 
develop his great theory of the existence of vast continents 
and islands beyond the North 1:^01^ He also spent some 
time in considering a plan for bridging the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, and connecting the various islands and 
continents of the globe by a chain wall of concrete high- 
ways, and connecting the whole of the planets by telephonic 
apparatus. He also learned the Bclavonic language, 
planned an insurrection of the Poles, and devised means . 
for throwing the Emperor of Russia and his insultingly 
imperious court into the Black Sea, and for crowning Karl 
Palonviski King of regenerated Poland. 

While Llyn was in the midst of these sublime cogi- 
tations, he was waited on by the clergyman, to whose 
preaching he had taken such emphatic exception. The 
reverend gentleman had an unctuous appearance, and 
looked as though he lived chiefly on rump steak and 
sugared porter. He approached the young man in a 
patronising manner, and had a bundle of tracts under his 
left arm. After a few ordinary civilities had passed 
between the two, Llyn rose gentiy from where he sat 
under a chestnut tree, caught the cleric firmly above the 
elbows, planted his curly head against the good man's 
stomach, and proceeded to kick his shins with all the 
enthusiasm of lus young and noble heart. This done, he 
politely asked his interviewer to take a seat, and began 
chanting Shakspeare's songlet, — 

** Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me." 

The youthful enthusiast then seized the minister's bundle 
of tracts and threw them to a starveling pig, which ereedily 
devoured them, after which it cast a converted look heaven- 
wai*ds, snapped the head off one of its own litter, and 
started off to join some ranting revivalists, under whose 
auspices lunacy, fornication, and blasphemy were increasing 
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in a highly satisfactory manner throughout the country. 
Lljm then turned to his friend and said : ' 

''Sir, mistake me not. You are a scholar; also a 
speaker of things which are not according to your con- 
science. Against yourself as an interesting conglomeration 
of blood, bones, hair, marrow, tissues, emotions, and 
sensibilities, jl have nothing to say; but why do you talk 
of that old sneak, Jacob, as a man of Orod, and of those 
malevolent, murderous Jews in the Book of Esther as being 
His chosen people ? Truly, a noble choice ! Why, it is such 
things in human raiment who ought to be blotted from the 
face of creation — who ought to be loathed and hated more 
than toads and serpents. What the world wants is people 
who speak truth, practice humanity and humility, eschew 
pride and self-sufficiency, and remember the coming of the 
end of their days with meek hope and devout trustfulness. 
But the whole country seethes with cant, corruption, and 
conventionality, and as the embodiment of cant and con- 
ventionality, I have kicked you and would like to kick you 
again ! Instead of preaching what is applicable to the 

§ resent state of human nature, you go on Sunday after 
unday twaddling about antediluvian fossils, concerning 
which one may most truly say, * What's Hecuba to him, or 
he to Hecuba V Begone, lest I contaminate my hands by 
throwing you to the hounds. Could I bore a hole large 
enough in the centre of the earth, I would fill it with gun- 
powder, iraite it, and blow the whole corrupted mass, 
myself included, into everlasting chaos ! But I cannot ; 
neither am I mad, most noble mortal ; but to me Christ 
appears to have lived and died in vain, for man still prey& 
upon man devouringly, and this thought is a volcano in my 
heart. Gt> in peace, old man, and pardon my im- 
patience. Farewell, for in a little while I shall depart for 
other lands." 

Thus speaking, the young man arose, intending to bid 
adieu to his fathers halls ; but of this in another chapter. 



CHAPTER in. 

Philosophical people are bores ; but, as it is neither 
leffal nor expedient .to cut their throats, they must be 
tolerated. The word *' philosophical" is the kejmote to 
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another remark. The exhibiticm mad« by LJjm at t;he end 
of the last chapter, will lead the philosophioal reader into 
some suggestive reflections. At the middle of the chapter 
he had a thunder storm in his heart, but towards the end 
it had become spent, and a calm ensued. This is always 
the case in the moral as well as the material world. In 
fact these worlds are in most things the counterparts of each 
other. But the reflections? Well, a man can't be a 
moralist or a hero uninterruptedly, but only at intervals. 
A man gets drunk, and when he becomes sober he has a 
headache, feels like one of the lost tribes of Israel, and 
develops into a model moraliser. This state of mind is not 
in keeping with the eternal fltness of things, and con- 
sequently it never becomes eternal. In brief, a time, not 
distant, comes when our flne moraliser enacts the part of 
the sow in the parable. Again, a man loses his temper, 
thereby exhibiting his own ineffable littleness and adding 
to the wretchedness of others ; and« when the little reason 
he possesses re-asserts its sway, he indulges his inherent 
gift of lying by saying he cannot help himself on such 
occasions. He also feels rather mean, and laudabjly 
resolves to exercise more self-control in future. This noble 
resolution generally holds good till the next time he flnds 
a hair in his soup, or brings his best chilblain in violent 
contact with a pebble. Then the great, reasonable, 
heroic, moralising mortal becomes himself again— an 
animated atom fllled with blasphemous inclinations and a 
devouring desire to hurl the universe into the eternity of 
nothiugness. Another again : A man acquires great 
power, which, as a matter of course, he abuses. As a 
mattf r of course, it then passes, or is wrested from him, 
and the so-called image of Almighty God then, but not till 
then, moralises like Cardinal Wolsey at the end of the 
third act of Shakespeare's Henry the Eighth. And thus 
passes the life of man from day to day, to the last syllable 
of recorded time. But why be unnecessarily severe ? If 
God tolerates the weaknesses of all men, why should not all 
men tolerate the weaknesses of eachvOther ? 

Here's been a pretty digression. Let us revert to our 
story. 

At the close of the last chapter it was intimated thi(t 
Llyn purposed bidding adieu to the halls of his fat)i9K9i 
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and alter leavittg hia clerical acquaintance^ he went to his 
nurse and said — 

** Sweet girl, you are young and tricksy, and if you 
are not careful you'll go to the Diabolous straightway, or 
what is equivalent to that, you will do that which will 
cause you to be excommunicated by Madam Eespectability* 
This to a woman is damnation. Besides, there's a higher 
reason ; but the gods not having made you poetical^ you of 
course don't remember the beautiful lines of Beranger— 

* Go, child, thy inAocenoe preserve, ' 

Else, when thou diest, though rich, great, clever, ■ 
They'll say 'twas but a falling star 
That sparkled, shone, theni'ell for ever.' 

It is not meet that such as you should go along life's 
road companionless, nor is it in keeping with the economy 
of nature that so much sweetness as you possess should be 
wasted on the desert air. Well, you shall marry my 
father's gamekeeper, of whom you are so fond, and he wiU 
have the Grange f »rm. Everything is settled, for I know 
it will suit all parties that I should live with you as an 
orphan, whom you have adopted, with that large hearted r. 
ness which prompts men to do anything for money or a 
laud atory notice in the newspapers. Go ! be happy ; make 
your husband happy, and breed blockheads, if you lifce, but 
we must have no more bastards. Away ! '^ 

Strange as it may appear, this young girl, although 
she was a woman, went and did exactly what she was told ; 
but, then, there was a -husband in the case, and Willoughby 
had a peculiarly coaxing way with him when he was 
speaking to the sex. 

This bit of business transacted, the young man went 
to his father, and said,-*- 

*' Sire, deposit two millions sterling of British money 
in the Bank of England to my credit, and you and I shall 
part in peace for ever. Of course you don't read Shaks- 
peare^ and if you did. you wouldn't remember Le Beau in 
* Aa You Like It' Le Beau i^ a |ool, and everybody at 
the Duke's. <5ourt makes fun of him* Still he is a kind- 
hearted mani and when parting with Orlando, he says, — 

* Hereafter, in a better world than this, 
I shall dtf sird more love and teowlodge of you. ' 
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In reading this before I had cut my eye-teeth, I was struok 
-mill Shakespeare's minute knowledge of human nature, for 
a man may be foolish and still have a warmly humane 
heart. Father, you're like Le Be^u in some respects, bat 
not in others, for you want to know no more about me 
either in this world or in the next ; but you are an English 
Tiscount, with three castles, a residence in London, and 
twenty-seven millions of money in the bank, the accumu- 
lated savings of seven centuries. Though, not your heir, 
I'm your eldest son, so don't forget the two millions. Adieu, 
till we meet again. 

Pm off with the morning train, 

And I won't come back agrain, 
Till I find the Bouroes of the Nile beyond 5ie Milky Way : 

And I'll dance to the gay basoon, 

On the mountains of the moon, 
And fiirt with the daughters of the gods, ten million miles away. 

Oood-bye, dear dad. You see I intend to act according to 
the wise old saw — 

* Follow thy father, good son. 
And do as thy father has done.* " 

With these few words of kindness and filial devotion, the 
joung man slapped his father on the back (with his hands, 
not the words) causing him to fall face downwards on the 
.gravel walk, while he himself skipped away over the lawn 
to the tune of the " Eocky Eoads to Dublin." 



CHAPTER IT. 

This is the age of universal knowledge. Some people 
know so much that we often hear their friends say that 
what they don't know isn't worth learning. It will often 
l>e found, on examination, that what s^ich wonderful per- 
sons do know isn't worth learning. To pass on : All the 
readers of this history will have heard of Pythagoras and 
liis theory of the transmigration of souls, his golden leg, 
and his doctrine that all civilisations can only attain a 
•certain stage of advancement, after which a relapse into 
barbarism oecomes their inevitable doom. England, the 
most consummately conceited nation in the world, is already 
-on this retrograde movement. Pure region is the only 
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ibing wluoti can effectually save a man or a nation. 
Ghristianity is pure, but we all know how little real 
C&uistianity there is in the English nation. Thousands of 
the English people are dying daily, not only of bodily 
but spiritual starvation, while her churchmen fatten on tiiie 
proceeds of the poor man's toil, and fill the world with 
sound and fury about forms, vestments, and ceremonies^ 
instead of preaching, in its beautiful simplicity, the DiTine 
religion of which they audaciously caU themselyes iha 
ministers. Save the mark ! 

The preceding paragraph is meant to prepare the 
reader for the announcement that the hero of this story is 
no less a personage than Pythagoras himself^ — that is to 
say, the informing principle of his life is the soid or 
pnnciple which informed the life of &e Grecian sage. 
Transmigration is a tnystery which surpasses description, 
and we shall therefore drop the matter, as the newspaper 
scribes would say ; but the fact will serve to account for 
liyn Willoughby's early development of mind and body. 

Having parted with his father, Willoughby ascertained 
that that worthy man had kept his promise, and had 
deposited two milli<ms to the youth's credit in the Bank of 
England. 

The money-loving reader will perhaps remark that 
this is the only sane thin^ the hero of this book has yet 
done, but he may spare himself the trouble for nobody 
asked him for his opinion, and he may stand the chance of 
b^ng called by his proper name, a verdant idiot, for his 
pains and impertinence. 

Llyn Willoughby, it may be stated, once and for all, 
obeyed no laws but those of bis own being. This is the 
characteristic of every true genius. Still he was neither 
self-sufficient, nor arrogant, nor inconsiderate of others* 
Indeed he held that self-abnegation and consideration for 
others were the highest and most Ood-like qualities which 
mortal man covld possess. Hence the world's antagonism 
to him and others of his ilk. 

Having, as before stated, made sure of the money, 
Uvn resolved to experience in his own person the vicissi- 
tuaes of life, and he therefore determined to use not a 
farthing of his fortune till he was thirty-five years of age. 
though then only s^ven years old, he l^t his money out at 
compound interest. 
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Perhaps this makes the avaricious reader water at the 
mouth. I wish it could make him perspire himself to 
death, or thaw himself into a dew, for the thought of his 
inejSable soullessness throws me into a violent neuralgic 
fever. 

These digressions are becoming tedious and I must 

Eut a stop to them. Like the fulsome commonplaces 
ivariably uttered at complimentary banquets, they are 
altogether past bearing. 

To resume. Llyn's nurse, Jessie Anderson, married 
iihe gamekeeper, Tom Townley ; but the Viscount, Llyn'a 
father, sneaked out of giving them the Orange farm. 
Wasn't it mean of him ? lAyn himself, according to his 
irrevocable resolution, could not draw a penny from the 
bank, and so the poor people, with lAyn as their adopted 
son, had to leave that part of the country and go working 
on a farm for £12 a year and a free house. But they were 
all young. Jessie was as light-hearted as she was buxom ; 
Tom was strong and willing ; and Llyn possessed the soul 
of Pythagoras. It was tmly a beautiful sight to see this 
little group seated around the fire on a winter's night ; 
Jessie darmng stockings, Tom playing the Jew's harp, and 
lAyn sitting cross-legged on the hearthstone twisting the 
kitten's tail, or rubbing his eyes with his mud-stained 
fingers, and saying, *' Mamie, gimme some scone and 
treacle or I'll say— Damn !" 

But alas. Time, the beautifier of the dead, also brings 
sorrow to the living. Therefore, let him that standeth take 
heed lest he fall, and let every man carry himself meekly, 
as becomes a creature who may be inanimate dust to- 
morrow morning, and through whose nostrils and eye- 
sockets the worms will probably play at hide-and-seek in 
the course of a few brief years at the farthest. But man 
won't take heed of his latter end, neither will he cease to 
boast of the morrow and what he intends to do in it. Poor 
strutting bantam! with what pity, perhaps contempt, 
must the dwellers in heaven look down upon the spectacle 
afforded by thy paltry pomps and ineffable vanities ! 

The glory departed from the little household, not 
suddenly, but by degrees ; and by the time Jessie had 
brought three children into the world, her husband had 
learned to prefer the society of pot-house companions to 
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that of his wife. He would frequently come home drunk 
and would beat her, although she still remained as good and 
as loving as she had been in the days when he called her by 
pet names. 

In the meantime lAyn had gone to herd cattle for a 
neighbour farmer, who, instead of paying wages, sent him 
to school in the winter time. Townley's ongoings distressed 
him much, for he loved Jessicas a mother, and respected her 
aa a woman. He detested Townley's manlessness, and 
despised him for his want of self-respect ; and it scorched his 
soul to see the publican's wife and daughters flaunting at 
church on Sundays in flnery bought by the squandered 
earnings of such men — ^he would have said dogs — ^with 
tainted souls. But recollecting the beautiful Hues, 

There's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Bough hew them how we will, 

he resolved to be patient. Jessie, who had never heard of 
the lines, was patient, and allowed none but God to see 
the intensity of her suffering. Alas, there had need to be 
much balm in GKlead, for there are many cruelly broken 
hearts in this world. Jessie's Gilead was the Bible, which 
to the sun-scorched, foot-sore traveller through life's 
wilderness, will ever remain as the shadow of a great rock 
io a weary land. 

Jessie and her sufferings presented one of the most 
touching roectacles to be witnessed in the world. A very 
few years back she had been a sprightly, happy hearted, 
blue eyed, yellow haired girl, whose only fault was loving 
an effeminate-faced man ; and now behold her, the mother 
of three children, her hair prematurely grey, and her whole 
life darkened with the grief which is bom of unworthily- 
bestowed love. Before the world .she is cheerful and 
uncomplaining ; but see where she sits, weary night after 
night, beside the Are burning low, the candles blown out 
for economy's sake, her youngest baby hushed in her lap, 
while with a bursting heart she is gazing through her tears 
at mingled visions of the past and present as she longs for 
the coming of her husband, who, in nowise concerned about 
her, is still at the pot-house with his drunken companions. 
y[%y God pi^ and sustain her, and, but for her sake, I 
would add, curse her smooth-faced husband. 
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Girls and womei^ beware of men with effeoiiiiate faces, 
for, as a rule, they Uok moral character, and are deceitful 
and untrnstworthy in the highest degree. Of course I may 
as well keep my advice to myself, for the majority of man* 
kind will, to the end of the chapter, remain what God has 
made them — ^fools and idiots. Ajid now I remember 
Goethe's lines — 

** Student of light, leave the world to its mulisbneaB, 
Hiiiigs to their nature, and fools to their foolishness.*' 

But students of light won't do anything of the sort, and 
hence they show their kinship to the asinine majoritgr- 

Let us revert to Llyn's career as a Scottish cow-herd. 
His duties were various. They comprised rising at four 
o'clock io the summer mornings ; supping porridge and 
buttermilk, and kissing the dairy maid, or looking on while 
she was being kissed by others j clutching truant cows by 
the taU and thrashing their ribs with a stout cudgel when 
he was sure nobody was looking on ; sucking stolen eggs ; 
indulging in fugitive naps under hawthorn hedges or green 
bushes ; harrying birds' nests ; running barefooted ; and 
following that interesting architectural pursuit common to 
the old and young of all ranks and generations— castle 
building in the air. 



CHAPTER V. 

At school Llyn WiUoughby became a prodigy, and 
studied with enthusiasm. His favourite amusements were 
designing hieroglyphics on his slate or on t^e backs of such 
scholars as wore black jackets; fighting pitched battles 
with his handkerchief tied into knots — each knot containing 
a stone, — and twisting willow twigs into hoops and crino* 
lines for the girls. His departure from school was there- 
fore a subject of universal regret, and his initials — carved 
on a birch-tree near the schoolhouse, at Monivaird, in 
Perthshire — are visible to this day. 

livn left school in this wise. Lady MariaA Mayday, 
the wife of an estimable baronet in the neighbourhood, 
having taken a fancy to the lad, induced him to enter her 
service as her footman, and as junior assistant to her hu9« 
band's butler. 
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But nature had not been kind enoiigh to qualify him 
for such ideal occupations. He therefore left Lady Mayday^s 
household dervice for this and other reasons. The other 
reasons may be indicated thus : The fat female cook made 
love to him in an unctuous fleshly way; and the old scullery 
maid, when she gave beggar boys and girls junks of bread 
and butter, would spit upon her thumb-nail, which was 
cracked, and then spread the butter with it. This practice, 
which still exists amongst old women of the Scottish, Irish, 
and English peasantry, did not in any way Iblunt the 
appetites of the boys and girls ; but, as may readily be 
conceived, it was a source of indignant disgust to the 
refined mind of the Honourable Llyn Willoughby. 
Another reason was that on the centenary of Scotland's 
great poet — Kobert Bums — when the whole land kept 
holiday, Llyn overheard the chief housemaid say, as a 
procession passed with music, flowers, boughs, and banners, 
** What a fuss to mak' owre a man wha died saelang syne, 
an' whaso saul, for onything we ken, may noo be in hell !" 
This touched Llyn's young heart to bursting, for he thought 
Burns one of the manliest men and one of the best poets 
that ever lived or sang, and he felt strongly inclined to 
overwhelm the woman with anger's eloquence ; but noticing 
that she was half drunk, knowing her to be an old maid, 
and recollecting that she w.is a regular church-goer, he 
restrained him self. 

On leaving Mayday Hall that evening, Llyn, instead 
of giving his amiable patroness detailed reasons for his 
sudden departure, told her that he was ambitious, and 
that he wished to become a ruler of men ; and he said that 
she would be assisting him to qualify himself for this high 
calling if she appointed him driver of the donkey which 
drew vegetables from the gardens to the mansion, and 
slops from the mansion to the piggeries. 

Lady Mayday smiled, and passing the jewelled fingers 
of her right hand through the boy's brown curls, she drew 
him towards her with her left arm, kissed his finely scornful 
mouth, and gave him the appointment. 

**From this period,'* he used to say in after times, ** 1 
began to increase, as it were by inspiration, in that know - 
ledge of human nature for which mankind are pleased to 
admire and reverence me so much." 
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As time went on, Uyn had reason to think that Provi- 
dence was rather slow in effecting an improvement in the 
character of his foster father, Tom Townley, who became so 
notorious a drunkard that even the parish idiot (in those 
days every parish in Scotland had its recognisedidiot, whose 
imbecility made him a privileged person) wrote some verses 
on him. Of these I can recollect only the following: 

** Tom Townley was a ploughman g^ood, 

And a ploughman good was he ; 
And eke a man of a jovial mood, 

And he lo\ed a joUy spree. ^ 
And Tom had a wife, a kind sweet wife, 
Who loyed him as she loved her life, 

And he had children three ; 
But for her or them he did not care 
The skip of a cur, or the growl of a bear : 

His chief delight 

Was to sit all night 
In a public-house with doll-eyed sots. 

Who talked in slang, 

And vilely sang, 
To the rattle of dice and pewter pots." 

After this it was not to be wondered that Llyn should set fire 
to the village pot-house, burning it, its keeper, his wife aod 
daughters, together with the writer of this doggerel. He 
also soused Townley in a beer vat, shaved his head, broke his 
right leg above the ankle, and then applied a mustard 
plaster to his chest, and horse leeches to his shoulders, 
making him realise the unmitigated meanness of his past 
conduct, and feel as repentant as the prodigal son when he 
had nothing but husks to eat. After this it is not to be 
wondered either that Llyn should have had to leave that part 
of the country without bidding many formal adieus to his 
friends. So having kissed Jessie with tender regret, as, 
besides its being a farewell occasion, she had been eating 
onions, and having adjured Townley evermore to preserve 
the dignity of man, such as it was, he departed under the 
sombre shades of night. 

In this departure the ingenious will discover a beauti- 
ful analogy to the experience of all great and humble souls, 
which, to be truly great, must become humble, while, to 
become humble, they must pass through scenes of darkness, 
sorrow, and difficulty. Gold is purified by fire. But a 
truce to moralising, for this chapter is already too long ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Let the student of human history look back into the 
dim dawn of man's existence and he will find that the 
animating desire of saint and savage has ever been the 
accomplishment of wishes — ^the result, non-accomplishment. 
It remained for the Honourable Llyn Willoughby to 
number amongst his attainments the power of doing what 
he wished, pi^cularly in passing from place to place. 
Thinking it would be undesirable to walk away from his 
old haunts, and tedious to travel to London, whither he 
was bound, he took an aerial passage. 

Vulgar people who are always quoting poetry will 
perhaps ejaculate here — 

" Up in a balloon, hoys, up in a balloon." 

The quotation is in nowise applicable to Llyn's mode of 
transit. His knowledge of electricity was thorough, his 
mastery of it absolute, and his respiratory organs were not 
formed as other men's are. So by means of this marvellous 
agent, which is one day to burst the universe as though it 
were a soap bubble, he passed through the air by night to 
London. Starting from the Falls of Turit, at Ochtertyre, 
in Perthshire, at eleven at night, he reached St. James's 
Park next morning at seventeen minutes to eight. But it 
must be borne in mind that he was delayed on the journey 
by several half-fledged angels who had lost their way, 
having ventured abroad without their nurses, just as little 
boys and girls do on the earth. He also spent some time 
in the planet Mars, to which he had been attracted by a 
sound of revelry. The old god, who was giving a party, 
made him heartily welcome. JAyn joined in the merriment 
of the immortals, drank several cups of nectar with Venus, 
kissed Hebe unseen by Hercules, and danced an Irish jiff 
with Minerva to the intense delight of the other gods and 
goddesses who insisted on a repetition of the performance. 
The whole assembly then joined in the celebrated Shoo-fly 
dance and chorus, the goddesses acting with irresistible 
piquancy, and all singing with might and main, — 

"We feel, we feel, we feel, 

We feel like the morning star, 
"We feel, we feel, we feel. 
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That we doii*t know where we are ; 
. Shoo-fly, don't bother me, 
Bat make me a& drank as the Zayder Zee. 

Bidding good-bye to these festive deities, Llyn sped 
away to London^ of wbieh he expected to obtain a noble 
view from his aerial height, but dense masses of fog, whose 
upper surfsices were gloriously lighted by the morning sun, 
prevented him from realising his wish in this respect. 

When he reached St. Jameses Palace, the Queen and 
the Boyal Family were out enjoying the morning air, 
talking sometimes, sometimes craoMng bon-bons, and 
occasionally dancing to the music of the band which was 

eEiying the mischief with Beethoven's loveliest aria, ''The 
usk Kat.^ Saying ta-ta to the Imperiatrix of Hindostan, 
Llyn hastened away from this scene of human vanity and 
misdirected music. He at once left London for his father's 
country seat in Berkshire, and arrived there just in time to 
join a hunting party. He was warmly received by his 
father, who had come to be proud of his boy's ability. 
Some of the young bloods wished Llyn to join their set in 
tiie field, but, ;saying something about the solitariness of 
genius, he mounted the Duke of Butland's hunter. Blue 
Suin, and cantered away to Lady Mabel Musgrave, a 
Ibvely, lively girl of nineteen summers. But the sequel of 
this encounter must be related in another chapter. 



OHAfT?ER Vn. 

Love is like the grace of Qod — a purifier of hearts, a& 
awakener of holy feelings, and a beautifier of all things. 

It is a tone, 
The Bonl and source of mosio, which makes 

known 
Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm 

Like to the fabled Oytherea's zone. 
Binding* all things witli b«iaty : 'Twoold 

disarm 
The spectre Death had he sahstantial power 
to harm. 

Of course, every young person doesn't realise this trans- 
cendentalism, but Llyn did, although thare was in his 
character a certain amount of o£E-handedness which 
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prevented him from showing, except on rare occasions, the 
depths of tenderness which dwelt within him. Therefore, 
on riding up to Lady Mabel, without waiting for a formal 
introduction, he exclaimed — 

** Ah, now you are a jolly girl — young, good-looking, 
and good-humoured ; but what on earth makes you go 
hunting with your back hair down ? It can be neither 
comfortable nor convenient. Still I love you." 

Lady Mabel's well-bred palfrey whinnied when it 
heard these remarks, while Lady Mabel herself coquettishly 
tossed back her auburn curls, blushed slightly, and then 
smilingly said — 

*' Oh my, Mr Willoughby, what a man you are! 
What wotild ma say, if she knew ?" 

" Look here, ma belle Mabel," said the impassioned 
youth, " I don't think any woman should be allowed to 
Hve after she's thirty-five years of age, but you — darling, I 
hope you'll live for ever 1" 

So saying he began to hum the "Meeting of the 
Waters " ; the steeds came closer and closer to each other ; 
Llyn's arm wandered round Mabel's waist ; the mouths of 
the young people came tremulously together, clung like 
bees to blossoms for some moments, and then parted with 
sweet reluctance, sounding and feeling as though a large 
blob of honey had burst within the compass of their four 
lips. It was the first kiss of love. 

The saying that the course of true love never does run 
smooth is trite but accurate, and just as the lovers were 
about to return to the honey blob business, a sight which 
fired Llyn's blood caught his eye. 

A short distance off, and partly concealed by a small 
clump of beech trees, there were two horseman, evidently 
master and groom. The groom alighted first, then the 
master. The groom uncovered his head, laid his hat on 
the ground, and then went on his knees to take oS, his 
young lord's spurs. 

Without saying a word to Mabel, Llyn galloped off 
to the two men. Having dismounted, he thrust the young 
nobleman aside, and knocking the servant over amongst 
the horse's feet, he told him to get up and put his hat on. 
Me then addressed the nobleman as a supercilious prig, 
and the quintessence of snobbishness, designated the 
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senrant as an obsequious ass, and said that for two pins he 
would knock them Doth into the middle of next week. 

Let it be remembered that Uyn was in fact still a 
boy, and that he was therefore Quixotic, not philosophical, 
in his designs to improve the world, an unattainable object 
which he sought to attain by annihilating, instead of 
transforming, what was foolish, wicked, or ungenuine. He 
had not yet become imbued with that eenifu philosophy 
which tolerates while it ridicules the fdlies of mankind. 
This he acquired in the course of time. But I must not 
anticipate. 

« Why," said Llyn, addressing the two men before 
him, '* these degrading usages ? Can't a man be respect- 
ful without being servile r What right has any title- 
bearer or money-holder to exact such attentions? and 
what right has any wearer of Ood's image to accord such 
to any man ? No servant should show more respect to his 
master than his master accords to him. Both should meet 
as free and independent traders, the one giving manly 
services for current money, the other money for honest 
work, without servility. May the curse of Gfod fall upon 
all tyrants and slaves alike ; and may the days soon come 
when no man shall be servile to another, and when 
flunkeyism, like the bird in the fable, shall be able to find 
no rest for the sole of its foot in this world !" 

This speech was reported in all the newspapers of the 
day, and the results were various. Lady Mabel Musgrave 
did not droop and die like a lily surcharged with rain ; she 
did not elope with her father's footman ; she did not enter 
a nunnery — but she retired to her boudoir, dressed with 
unusual care, quaffed off half a bottle of Xerxes, and then 
went down to dinner on the arm of her cousin, a fox- 
hunting baronet, whom she married in less than a month ; 
afterwards growing fat, and bearing both sons and 
daughters. lAjn was not seen at the Queen's next drawinff- 
room, he did not desire to remain in polite society ; biu, 
meeting an emigration agent in London, he took passage 
for New Zealand, a youthful British colony in a remote 
part of the South Pacific Ocean. 

Pacine the deck of the stately ship, with the land 
lessening behind, the sea expanding before, with the sun 
still glorifying the waters, the sweet stars not yet apparent 
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in the blue yault of heaven, Llyn Willoughby, withtearfnl 
eyes and a multitude of emotions in his heart, said, with 
tremulous lips — 

Adieu, adiea ! My native shore 

Fades o*er the waters blue ; 
The night winds sigh, the breakers roar, 

And shrieks the wild seamew. 
Yon sun that sets upon the sea 

We follow in his flight ; 
Farewell awhile to him and thee, 

My native land — Qood Night ! 

Scarcely had Llyn uttered these beautiful words when 
he began to give vent to something else, the natural out- 
come of certain qualms which are not of the conscience. 
He had found, without desiring to do so, what the great 
Persian conqueror so longed for — a new sensation. He 
was sea-sick. 



EPILOGUE. 

80 good sir, or sweet madam, as the case or rather the 
gender may be, here endeth the book which recordeth the 
early career of the Honorable Llyn Willoughby. By-and- 
by, perhaps, I may indite the history of his later life ; but 
for tne present — 

To each lass, a true lover, 

Each lad, a sweet she ; 
And may God's mercy cover * 

What is and will be. 

And SO-— Farewell, until we meet again. 
Christchurch, November, 1877. 
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A TALE OF THE MOUNTAINS. 



A word at random spoken 

May sooth or wound a hearu nigh broken, 

— ^?lCX)TT. 

CHAPTER I. 

8eb Naples and die, says the Italian proverb. On the 
other hand, see the lake country of Otago, New Zealand^ 
say I, and live for ever afterwards in a gallery of magni- 
ficent memories. I do not mean the neighbourhood of the 
Wakatipu alone, but include in my adapted aphorism the 
fiords of Te Anau, the islets of Manapouri, and Mararoa, — 
sometimes, but erroneously called Mavora — with its blended 
park and Alpine scenery. Of the Mararoa lakes Nathaniel 
Chevalier has executed several sketches, which, although 
they do credit to his talent, do but scant justice to the won- 
drous beauty of the original scenes : rock crowned moun- 
tains, with summits buried in the blue of heaven ; beechen 
forests, beginning half-w ly down, and stretching to the 
base of the hills, where their green and graceful boughs 
overhang the quiet waters, in which their mirrored out- 
lines assume glorified aspects. That is oji the western side 
of the Mararoa lakes. On the eastern eide, where the two 
lakes are separated by a small stretch of river, there is 4 
natural park of the most romantic beauty, surrounded by 
a forest which slopes away up the vast mountain side. 
The park is low-lying, with several streams runidng 
through it, and is embellished with numerous knolls, each 
of which is crowned with a clump of beech trees. It is a 
paradise for painters and poets, and a holiday haunt for 
future generations. 

Some years ago, when on a sketching visit to this 
resplendent region, I stayed with a shepherd, who lived 
alone in a log-built hut at the base of Ben Airy, a lofty 
and romanticaUy-wooded mountain on the north-east bank 
of the Oreti. 

Blair was the shepherd's name. 
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As I approaclied Ms hut for the first time, the sim 
was setting. The upper slopes of Beu Airy and the forest 
tree-tops wore an indescribably soft, a rapt and hushed 
aspect ; while the Oreti, rolling down its shingly bed, 
filled the glen with those deeply murmurous, rising ao^id 
falling, sounds peculiar to wild mountain streams at even- 
tide. The shepherd himself was engaged in the unpoetic 
but to him needful work of dressing the oaroase of a 
newly-killed sheep. Without quitting his work, he bade 
me a kindly good-evening. Then, when his business was 
over, and he had fed his dogs, and washed his hands in a 
creek close by, he asked me to enter his dwelling, he 
following me. At first the conversation was desultory, 
I lay on a bunk, smoking, while Blair busied himself in 
getting tea ready. At last we sat down to a rickety deal 
table, our seats being solid round blocks of beechwood. 
Our meal consisted of bread of Blair's own making, tea 
boiled in a billy and served in pannikins, and roasted 
mutton placed in slices on tin plates* We took tea by 
twilight, with the door open. 

The evening repast over, and the table cleared, we lit 
our pipes, and sat down on a bench outside in a sociable 
semi-silence, thinking our own thoughts, and occasionally 
indulging in snatches of conversation. ^ 



CHAPTER n. 

" How solitary is this place,*' I said in an undertone, 
as if speaking more to myself than to my companion. 

** Solitary ! My dear sir, there is not a city in the 
world which is so crowded with life as this glen is some- 
times. You remember the beautiful old fable about music 
-^hich Dry den refers to when he says—* I^rom harmony, 
from heavenly harmony, this universal frame began ' ; 
and the story of the great ancient city rising to the 
notes of Arion's lyre ? Well, I believe there's more in 
these tales than people nowadays are disposed to think. 
At any rate, all, the pomps and pageantries that appear, 
the tides of human life that ebb and flow in tjiis region, 
derive their origin from music. I have only to, think of. 
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or hum over, the ' Marsellaise/ or some old martial 
melody of Scotland, and, lo, this quiet* glen becomes 
the scene of ' battle's magnificently stern array.' Adown 
those northern slopes the Bussian hordes pour, as it 
were, into the yalley of the Danube. The Turki&h 
armies meet their foes. At one part of the diorama I 
behold cunningly-contrived strategic movements; at 
another the taking of a bridge, the capture of stores, or the 
storming of a fort, where physical force is the chief element 
in the scene. Carnage, blood- splashed from heel to 
forehead, stalks the field! The heavens are dun with 
smoke, and the air is filled with the booming of cannon and 
the sound of gongs, bugles, and multitudinous instruments. 
"Hark! Don't you hear that plaintive pibroch? 
See ! the dun clouds pass away, the sun breaks through, 
and the surgeons and the ambulances come upon the field 
to remove the wounded — ^the buriers to bury the dead. 
The victorious armies, returning, are honoured with the 
acclamations of a whole people, but all humanity mourns 
for the brave who die fighting for their fatherland. 

« * By fairy handB their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirg^e is song ; 
There Honour comes a pilgrim ^rey, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell, a weeping hermit, there.' 

*' Listen to that audacious air from the ' Grand Duchess 
of Gerolstein.' It conjures up the Boyal Opera House at 
Vienna on a gala nignt, or a ball at Belvoir Oastle, in 
England, at the close of the hunting season ; when the 
pulse of life beats luxuriously amidst the grace and gaiety, 
beauty and brilliancy, the courtly manners and the genial 
good humour of the festal scene. 

** The exquisite notes of some Irish melody rise upon 
my ear, and lead me on through dim and dewy ways to 
the death scene of a fair girl who is dyine ere her prime, 
like a rathe primrose. (By the way, I noticed when I was 
finishing my education in Dunedin, some years ago, that 
the majority of the gravestones in the Southern Cemetery 
recorded the deaths of girls under nineteen years of age.) 

'* ' That strain I heard was of a higher mood.' It is 
the ' Adeste Tidelis' — a simple, devotional thing which 
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never fails to diveat me of selfishness, and to lead me into 
scenes where I enjoy the luxury of sympathising with and 
alleviating the sunenngs of others. Beginning with the 
abodes of people who are merely poor, I pass on to the 
haunts of human crime and misery in large cities, getting 
my heart softened, my sympathies widened, and my 
humility deepened. I meet with all sorts of people — 
consumptive, half- fed, half -clad children ; reduced gentle- 
folks, with pinched looks, compressed Hps, sunken eyes, 
and honour still peering through their threadbare apparel ; 
men and women, drunken, dissolute, diseased, dying ; and 
multitudes who, like beasts of prey, leave their dens only 
in the darkness. From the bank of the river, I see some 
men in a boat with life-drags hauling the body of a middle- 
aged man out of the water, his clothes and face besmeared 
with sludge. Many years ago, filled with enthusiasm and 
Utopian notions about the general benefaction and re- 
generation of mankind, he left his native village and came 
to the great city, dowered with inexperience. His 
ambition was to achieve g^eat things in literature, and he 
thought to do this through the expression of the purity, 
the honour, the love of all good and beautiful things, and 
the genial humanity which inhabited his own heart. But, 
like many a genius, his nature was tender and solitary ; 
he thought much, but did nothing, and the world rewards 
men only for work accomplished. For ten years he hung 
about the city ; for ten years he went on sinking in the 
scale of being, the memory of his early aspirations linger- 
ing about him like the odour of dead violets about a 
worm-eaten chest. At length, niuddled with drink and 
maddened with misery, despairing of himself, disgusted 
with men and disbelieving in God, he committed death by 

i'omping into the river one bleak morning at four o'clock., 
)ut ne was wrong. Gifted men should treat the world as 
William the Conqueror is said to have treated the daughter 
of Baldwin of Flanders. When that lady rejected Wil- 
liam's addresses, he heroically dragged her by the hair of 
the head up and down the floor of her father's palace unldl 
she became as gentle as a cooing dove. 

''This place solitary! Bless you. it's one of the 
stirringest spots in the world. But it's getting dark. 
Hadn't we better go inside ? " 
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CHAPTER m. 

My eccentric host rose from the bench, shook the dross 
but of his pipe, and then entered the hut, followed by me. 
He asked me to take a seat on a bunk near the hearth 
while he lit the slush-lamp, which consisted of an old jam- 
tin filled nearly to the lips with clay, a chip of wood, with 
a piece of old cotton wrapped around it, fixed in the clay, 
and a quantity of melted suet on top of the clay for burning 
material. My host lighted two of these illuminators, stirred 
up the fire, and made his black cat Erebus leap through 
hiB arms. He then began to whistle a rollicking Irish jig, 
and while doing so he went to his carpet bag and took out 
a bottle of brandy, which he pleujed on the table beside two 
dean pannikins. This done, he turned one of his sitting 
blocks on to its side, and sat down between the table and 
the fire, opposite me. 

His hypothetical story about the unfortunate genius 
had given rise to some sad thoughts, to which I vaguely 
gave vent by remarking : 

♦'Well, yes; it's a queer world. Some of the noblest 
fellows on the earth strive to act so that they will leave the 
world better than they found it, and yet how does the world 
reward them ? But, after all, it is only the petty ncurow 
natures that fret and fume because they cannot accomplish 
all their desires." 

"Ah," observed Blair, "it is a sad, wicked, heartless, 
enigmatic, disgustingly deceitful world, and the only 
satisfactory thing about life is its transitoriness. But, as 
the poet says : 

** * All earth-bom cares are wrong ; 
Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.' 

I haven't any beer in the house, and therefore I cannot 
appropriately quote the exact words of Dr Johnson's 
smiling sage when the happiness-seeking swain accosted 
him ; but come, my lad, and drink some brandy. It's a 
rare liquor when ^ood, which it seldom is in this country ; 
and, wnen taken in moderation, it is a wonderful heart* 
gladdener and life-embellisher. 

During the next hour the conversation was variegated 
and vivacious. 
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Ere we went to bed it was agreed that we should rise . 
early next morning for the purpose of ascending Ben Airy, 
whence, Blair assured me, I could obtain several prospects 
which would give me as much pleasure as anything of the 
kind in the colony. 

CHAPTER IV. 

We got up at four o'clock next morning, which dawned 
fair and bright. After washing, breakfasting, and provid- 
ing ourselves with some sweetcake of Blair's own baking, 
a pannikin each, and some brandy in a medicine bottle, we 
made a start. Our way lay through the. bush by a leading 
spur which sloped to the summit of Ben Airy, which was 
timber clothed all along its south- western side to within a 
mile of the top. 

The beech forests in that re&fion are easily passed 
through, as the undergrowth is thick only here and there — 
in fact, the walk through the trees was exceedingly pleasant 
at that' early morning hour. The ground moss and the 
foliage looked fresh and dewy ; the mountain creek which 
we skirted on our upward way made a pleasant babbling 
noise ; the yellowish-dark canaries twittered about in large 
flocks amongst the boughs ; and occasionally a wild pig, 
pursued by Blair's dogs, would crash through the underwood 
to our right, startling me and causing Blair to swear just a 
little at his dogs. 

At last we got outside the bush, and on to the shoulder 
of the mountain, which was well covered with native grass 
— refined by frequent burnings — anise, and wild carrots — 
rarely nutritive and fattening pasturage. On the top of 
the mountain there were picturesque rocks, while all the 
surface within a quarter of a mile of the summit consisted 
of shingle of a gravelly-slatey description, amongst which 
there bloomed a number of pretty yellow scentless flowers, 
which Blair rather inappropriately, I fear, called mountain 
crocuses. 

From the summit the prospect was magniflcent. To 
the eastward, nothing but mountains with red volcanic 
crowns ; to the northward, the Himalayan region of Lake 
Wakatipu ; to the westward, the wild flords of Te Anau, 
with— between them and us — ^the Mararoa lakes lying blue 
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and beautiful amongst their Arcadian woods ; to the south- 
westy the Manapouii Lake, with its verdant, woody islets ; 
to the direct southward, all the vast sweep of plains and 
downs stretching from Castle Rock to the Hokonuis ; and 
at our feet a large open glen, green with tussock and 
speargrass, with wooded slopes on both its sides, and with 
the glad waters of the Oreti sweeping down its centre. All 
this, overhung by a cloudless sky, and lighted up by the 
full morning sun, formed a landscape of wondrous beauty 
and grandeur. 

We sat down on one of the many rooks about us. I 
was admiring what I saw before me ; Blair was evidently 
thinking of something he could not see. 

Eemoved a few feet from one of the neighbouring 
rocks I noticed an artificial mound of stones. 

** Can that be a grave ?" I asked. ** It is very like 
one." 

** Yes," absently responded my companion ; ** it is a 
man's grave. It has a story: would you like to hear it ?'* 

I replied in the affirmative ; and Blair's narrative will 
be found in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 

** About seventy-five miles from this, away down in 
Southland, there is a pleasant sheep station named Birch- 
wood. I lived there years ago. The only servant girl 
kept at the station was Edith Murray, and she and I were 
close friends — but only friends, remember. She had been 
fairly educated. Her Either had been an extensive store- 
keeper in Melbourne once, but business reverses had 
resulted in the family being scattered to the four winds. 
Edith was five or six years older than I. She was in- 
telligent, but not handsome ; and I liked her for her 
common sense and her kindly, considerate ways towards 
the other men, myself, and my dogs. She and I had 
many a rare long conversation about things in general ; 
she made me her ooi^dant tiO a considerable extent, looked 
i^on me as a brother — a sort of ideal character — and, 
above all, as a man who would not tell an untruth. 
People on the station talked about us with winks ;and 
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gestures whioli bore only one interpretation, but there was 
no more * love ' between ufl than ttiere is betwixt you and 
me. 

'rAt that time th^e was a good deal of fencing going 
up on the run, about five miles irom Idie h(»ne station. 
One of the f^ioers, Donald Bae, was evidently 'sweet 
upon' Edith. Doncdd was a simple plain iellow, with a 
kmd heart, and not much inteUeot ; but he had several 
hundred pounds in the bank. He was often at the home 
station, and every time he came he called upon Edith, with 
whom he used to sit up in the kitchen as late as midnight 
sometimes. I myself used to carry little love messages 
between them when Donald couldn't get in to the station. 
The other men — thinking that I was in love with Edith, 
and that I was being made a tool of by her and Donald — 
were wont to make fun of the whole affair, and to say that 
if they were in my place they wouldn't be outdone by a 
fflmpleton. I was weak enough to feel annoyed sometimes 
at what they said. Their remarks even piqued me. I had 
not sufficient penetration to see that Edith was doing more 
than flirting with Donald, whom I regarded as one of those 
weak-minded men who will fall in love with any pre- 
sentable woman who smiles upon th«m. I overlooked the 
facts that Edith was one of those women who feel grateful 
for any re^ affection ; that she was twenty-eight years of 
age ; and that no woman of her time of life is apt to turn 
her. nose up at the offer of a decent comfortable home with 
a man in it. 

** After returning one evening from the run, where I 
had not seen Donald that day, Edith, as usual, asked me 
if I had anynews for her. Prompted by some evil spirit, 
I earelessly replied : 

** ' Oh, the less we say about Donald the better. He 
did say something which I can't tell you.' 

''Bhe did not press me very much just then to tell 
what it was ; but her curiosity was aroused. After tea 
the came outside to me while I was feeding the dogs, and 
endeavoured to coax me to tell her. I' refused. Later on 
in the night she asked me, and later still she implored me, 
with more* eamesiaiess thaii I. had ever seen her exhibit, to 
tellher what Donald had said. Tantalised by her anxiety, 
I blurted out: 
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<' ' Oh, lie said lie thought so little of you that he 
wouldn't pick you out of the gutter if he saw you lying in 
it, and could get you for his trouble.' 

<<At this her eyes filled suddenly with tears; and 
throwing herself against the table, and hiding her face 
with her arms, she began to sob convulsively. 

'' My ignorance of human nature was such that I did 
not imderstand her conduct. 

<* In a little time, secovering herself, she said : 

" * Perhaps he was joking ?' 

** * Joking ! Am I joking ? ' I petulantly retorted. 

** She said no more. She bdieved me incapable of 
telling a lie, even in jest. I did not know — what I after- 
wards learned — ^that she and Donald were engaged to be 
married. Her self-respect was wounded to the core, and 
next day she wrote Donald a letter commanding him never 
more to approach her. 

** What I have told you took place on Tuesday even- 
ing. Next Simday afternoon Donald was due at the 
station. He came, but found no one at home. The 
manager and I were out riding over the run ; Edith and 
the manager's wife had crossed the ridge to see the hired 
married woman at Waicola. The doors were locked, and 
Donald could not get in ; but Edith had left the window 
of her room, which was on the groimd floor, open, and he 
reached his hand inside, and placed his own likeness, for 
which she had previously asked him, imder the comer of 
her looking-glass. The manager and I met him on the 
ranges as we were coming home. He was looking very crest- 
fallen, just as nervous and morbidly-sensitive men gene- 
rally look when they are ill-treated by their sweethearts. 

<* Edith, of course, found the photograph, which she 
enclosed in an envelope and sent back to Donald next day 
without a word of comment, the stock-rider acting as her 
messenger. On Tuesday she left the station altogether — 
a month earlier than she had a right to — pleading as an 
excuse the illness of her sister, who was marri^ to a 
settler on the Mataura Plains. She bade me good-bye as 
kindly as though I had been her best-loved brother. 

*< On Fri&y Donald rode into the station, looking as 
though he had not slept for several nights. He walked 
about the outbuildings in a purposeless manner for some 
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tune. At last the manager went out. Donald said he 
wanted to see Edith, and on being told that she had gone 
he made no remark whateyer, but remounted his horse and 
rode away townwards. 

'^ As I afterwards learned, he went to Edith's sister's. 
It took him two days to get there. Edith happened to 
notice his approach, and gave strict orders that he should 
not be allowed to see her. Disappointed, he rode back to 
^vercargill, gave away to barmaids the presents which he 
had bought for her, sold his horse, and took to hard 
drinking. 

** Mter a fortnight's absence, he returned to Birch- 
wood one evening in the dusk, looking so haggard and so 
woe-begone, so altered in face and form, that he was 
scarcely recognisable as Donald Eae. He entered the 
kitchen and took a seat, without saying a word to any- 
body. The manager's wife kindly supplied him with 
something to eat and drink. He lauehed abstractedly, 
and ate with voracity. After a time he oegan to talk — at 
first sensibly about improvements in the town, land sales, 
and the state of things in the country ; then sarcastically 
about women; and afterwards incoherently about wild 
pifi^-hunting, the Maori war, the end of the world, and a 
ship's captain — an uncle of his own — who had caught a 
huge sea serpent in the Indian Ocean, and had gone mad 
for joy because he had made a tiillion of money by ex- 
hibiting the creature in Calcutta. His uncle, he said, was 
now in a lunatic asylum, and he had become heir to the 
money. 

** He was mad ! 

** We were all very kind to him, our kindness being 
prompted considerably by fears for our own safety. That 
night he insisted on sleeping amongst sheepskins in the 
wool-shed. 

*' I and the manager watched him till he fell asleep. 
It was unspeakably sad to see him prepare for rest. He 
knelt down in prayer, mentioning Edith's name with a 
touchinK tenderness in his voice — ^he had never once referred 
to her dunne the evening ; and then he broke into a 
ohant-like soliloq uy about the moon, racehorses, sod fences, 
his mother, ana a wild beasts' show. At last he fell 
asleep. 
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" Next morning lie was nowhere to be found: Sergeantr 
Terence, one of the most indefatigable police officers in the 
colony, scoured the country for a fortaught, but of Donald 
Rae no trace could be discovered. 

" 1 came to this place nine months ago. Three weeks 
aftw my arrival I was moping about these rocks, and came 
across a decomposed human body. Nearly all the flesh 
had been worn away by the weather or eaten by the hawk% 
and the clothes wei^ in shreds ; but near the remains T 
moked up a watch, which I myself had sold to Donald 
Kae, and a locket containing the scarcely recognisable 
portrait of Edith Murray. 

# * * * 

" The poor fellow had wandered hither in his terrible 
madness,, and had died on the desolate mountain tops, far 
away from all human help. Can God ever forgive mo ? 
Donald was foolish to take on so, perhaps, but he did it; 
and never can I forget the ruin caused by my boorish, 
lying jest." 

We both sat silent for some time, and then we removed 
to a spring of water about a quarter of a mile off, where 
we ate our sweetcake, and drank our brandy mixed with 
water. 

* * * * 

So ends this tale of the mountains^—a strange tala" 
perhaps to bring back from a region whither I had gone- 
chiefly in quest of beauty and that refreshment wheremth 
Naiure sometimes revives the weary heart. But, aa 
Shakespeare says, the web of life is made of mingled yam ; 
whatever is is;, and — r 



Some must watoh, wliile some must sldep : 
So mna the woild away. 



1878. 
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DAUGHTER OF DESOUTION. 



This home by horror hannted. 

— ^EroAB PoE. 

** Would you like to see my home?" 

Montdez Drommond paused for a moment, then 
turned, suid, saying nothing, acted in the affirmative to the 
question. 

So they walked on together. At last — that was, in 
about a quarter ol an hour — ^they reached an obscure part 
of the city, and a house through one of the curtamed 
windows of which a dimish light was shining. They 
entered, and by the light of one candle, which was burning 
on a round table in the middle of the room, Montifex saw 
a sight which would surely have saddened the most stolid 
beholder. 

His conductress stood biting her nether lip, her eyes 
filled with tears. 

On the same table as the candle there were three gin 
bottles, one of them smashed into about twenty pieces ; 
a number of drinking glasses, a pack of cards, and four 
half-crowns. Besides Montifex and his companion, there 
were four human beings in the room. The room itself was 
carpeted, and furnished with a sofa and some stufi-bottom 
chairs. The walls, too, were hung with pictures of race- 
horses and prizefighters, and of women like the women seen 
in some of Hogarth's paintings. 

The four people were two men and two women, who 
had evidently drunk themselves into or to the verge of 
temporary death. One of the women, apparently quite a 
young thing, was lying, face downwards, on the sofa ; the 
other a fuU-grown woman, with a florid face and long 
unkempt yellow hair, and with garments in sad disorder, 
was sleeping heavily imder the table. The younger-looking 
of the two men lay with his head on the fender (^ there were 
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only a few dying embers in the grate), and with his feet 
under the table ; the other, with a beslavered beard and a 
dull idiotic leer, sat on the floor beside the sofa, alternately 
placing an empty tumbler to his mouth, and nodding to 
the insensate girlish form lying with its face downwards. 
It was a sad sight, and Montif ex could not help looking 
at it, and wondering if the people there before him had 
ever been laughing, crowing, innocent children — if they 
had ever smiled at a mother's breast or prayed at a 
mother's knee. Had that florid-faced woman lying under 
the table ever bent over a doll with that maternal tender- 
ness which manifests itself even in very little girls ? Had 
that young creature sleeping off a debauch on the sofa ever 
brought pipe and slippers to a fond father, who, when she 
did so, was wont to push back her glossy curls, look 
admiringly into her bright innocent eyes, and imprint a 
kiss on her fresh young cheek ? Perhaps as she lay there 
she was even then dimly, chaotically, dreaming of those 
very days — 

When the glory of Gk)d was about her, 

And the glory of gladness within. 

Alas! that it should now be possible for her to revisit, 
only in dreams, that Eden which had been her dwelling 
place. 

While Montifex stood musing thus, his conductress 
covered each of the two women with shawls and other 
articles of clothing, placed a petticoat between the fender 
and the head of the young man, and wrapped the .other, 
who had fallen asleep, in her own cloak. 

After doing this she entered another room, whence 
she brought her baby — a wan thing, as delicate as a too 
early primrose. The girl — she was barely nineteen — had 
not told Montifex she was a mother ; but he soon learned 
that the child had been, in a modified sense, the source of 
all her woe, as it now was of all her joy. She informed 
him that her maternal feelings rendered her to a great 
extent forgetful of her degredation, but shoidd her little 
one die, as she tremblingly feared it would, her only Lethe 
then would be drink, drink ! 

The girl then told Montifex that she was a native of 
Christchurcli, of which city her father had been a merchant ; 
that she had received a good education ; that she had been 
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greatly tempted, had trusted greatly, and been greatly de- 
ceived ; that her betrayer, a commercial traveller, had run 
away to San Francisco ; that her father, on discovering her 
condition, had treated her with extreme severity; and that, to 
escape his anger, she had left Christchurch by stealth, and 
come to Punedin under an assumed name. For the first 
month after her arrival in Dunedin she lived in* lodgings, 
whence, her money all spent, she was practically expelled. 
It was then that the home where her memory had become 
a spectre, that the brothers and sisters, and the parents 
whose hearts she had broken, arose most vividly to her 
view. And then she felt that God had deserted her, and 
she wished to die. It was about three o'clock in the afternoon 
when she was turned out of her lodgings. She wandered 
hither and thither until it became thoroughly dark, and 
then went down to one of the jetties intending to drown 
herself; but, seeing a policeman hovering about, she 
walked back into the town, and was at last fain to seek 
partial shelter and temporary rest amongst some empty 
crates and boxes in the Arcade, where, later on, she was found 
sobbing by the florid-faced woman whom they saw lying 
under the table. The woman took her to her house, of 
which she had become a regular inmate ; and so, and so — 
the sad old story. 

Montifex had nothing but words, and these could 
avail nothing, to offer this sorrowful sister. Therefore, 
when she had told her tale, he silently rose to go, and she 
herself, in letting him out at the street door, bade him a 
scarcely audible good-night. No, he said nothing ; but as 
he walked home he thought he had never seen the sky 
looking so sad and sombre, or heard the night wind wail- 
ing so drearily before. 

But concerning this girl's betrayer, and the betrayer 
of every such girl, what shall we say? Shall we, according 
to the fashion of the world, simply shrug our shoulders or 
assume a look of shallow deprecation at the mention of his 
name? What has he done? What has he done! He 
has broken a mother's heart ; he has turned the wine of a 
father's veins into vinegar, caused him to deal cruelly with 
his own child, to cast her out to the mercy of a merciless 
world ; and he has degraded one who might have been a 
pure and honourable wife and a most happy mother into a 
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thing of impurity, dishonour, and misery. He won her 
with assiduous attentions and vows of love; she lavished her 
heart upon him ; and he has left her dreary and desolate, and' 
r^ady to curse God and die. Behold the man and his 
deeds ! What shall we say of him ? Shall we smile and 
bow, and take him by the hand and bid him a bland good- 
day, and affectionately enquire after his health, whenever 
we happen to meet him ? Or shall we pray God that he 
may live long and wretchedly, and walk up and down, and 
to and fro upon the earth, panting for but never finding 
the sympathy of a single human heart ? 

May the eternal serpent's curse be on him ! 
May all his days be desolate ; may his dreams 
Be of his hapless victim ; may the woods 
Deny him shelter, earth a home, the dust 
A g^ve, the sun his light, and heaven her G-od ! 

1872. 



SUSPICION. 



Wb suspect in others what we ourselves have done, or 
would do, were we tempted or had the opportunity. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD. 



The name of Matthew Arnold is probably strange to many 
people, and perhaps some of those to whom it is well enough, 
known do not deem it to be that of a great man. With 
many, however, the measure of greatness would seem to be 
their own personal or class predilection. Hence, a cham- 
pion prizefighter, or oarsman, footballer or cricketer ; a big 
brewer, distiller, merchant, landowner, or millionare whose 
wealth may have been amassed any way or every way ; 
amouthy demagogue or foxy politician; a successful general 
or admiral ; a f a&bionable preacher or ranting revivalist ; a^ 
mere king or queen, or emperor, or hereditary nobleman ; 
even a crack jookey, an owner of racehorses, or breeder of 
prize pigs and oxen, may all, by people allied to them in 
sympathy or class, be deemed to be the greatest of the 
great — the favoured of heaven, the very salt of the earth. 
Ajccording to this view, greatness is quite a relative thing, 
and may prove to be, when judged by a comprehensive 
standard, paltriness itself. Somethmg, then, which 
partakes of the universal, and makes for beauty and 
beneficence, requires to be made clear before we oan 
justly ascribe to it the quality of greatness. Thi». 
"something," I venture to say, belongs in a distinguished 
degree to Matthew Arnold. The seeming contradiction 
l^t, being of a universal value to mankind, he is yet not 
universally known goes for nothing: most men will take 
an excited intereirt in any evanescent bonfire or display ofr 
skyrockets that happens to be within their range of vision- 
but though the morning star may be seen of a&, compara ; 
tively few take note of its loveliness. So it often happens 
tiiat some inconsequential creature is greatly belauded and, 
admired for a season, while the truly great man — the man 
whose thought or work is of universal application and 
universally ben^ceni — may be but little heeded by the ma8» 
of his fellow mortals. 
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All human greatness is rooted in the spiritual. In the 
spiritual Matthew Arnold's inlJbllectual being was deeply 
fixed, and the aim of his work is to interfuse all human 
life wit)i the ether of expansive thought and elevated 
feeling. Hence he is the constant assailer of dogma, which 
narrows and materialises the mind, and — so to speak — 
darkens the windows of the human spirit with its cobwebs. 
As indispensable to true culture, high character, and noble 
conduct, he therefore insists on ''a happy and gracious 
flexibility " of intellect, on ** lucidity," on " sweetness and 
light," and on ** sweet reasonableness" in the consideration 
of all questions whatsoever. He would pass all things 
through these crucibles, and speak of them and stand 
towards them in accordance with the result. The compre- 
hensive cultivation of the mind and the elevation of the 
heart are therefore, with him, the alpha and omeg^ of 
human existence. Materialism in theology, in philosophy, 
in feeling, or in conduct calls from him nothing but 
Sooratic irony and commiseration. Yet he is not singula^ 
in his view of " the one thing needful," nor in his con- 
demnation of the inutility and evil of making material 
ideals the ideals of individual or national life. Indeed, 
his teaching is in substance identical with that of the 
Hebrew poet who made the happiness and greatness of 
life consist in right thoughts and a new heart ; with that 
of Plato, when he counselled the Greeks to seek wisdom 
and devote themselves less to the building of fleets and 
harbours and ** that kind of nonsense" ; and with that of 
the Peasant of Nazareth, who expresses Plato's views in 
other words — namely, " Seek ye first the kingdom of Gk)d, 
and his righteousness ; and all these things shall be added 
unto you. ' ' And who, after all, will say that this philosophy 
— this religion — of Matthew Arnold's and of those of old 
time, is not really the one thing needful to happiness in the 
individual and greatness in the nation ? We of the present 
day have some tolerably good instances of what comes of 
making mere material success the first consideration, and 
leaving right thoughts, conduct, and the cultivation of 
character comparatively out of the question. The restilt 
of what we have done and left undone in these matters is 
not even the special favour of the great God of Getting-On, 
as the severity with which people are ground between the 
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millstones of private and public indebtedness abundantly 
testifies. Perhaps this testimony will induce us to see a 
little more than we have hitherto done in the lessons of 
those great masters, who teach that we should seek first 
the cultivation of the mind and the elevation of the heart, 
and leave other things to foUow. 

As to Matthew Arnold's poetry, regarded as art, I 
shall say nothing in this place, except tlmt the best of it, 
at any rate, is finely intedused with an ambrosial aroma — 
with a distinctive spirituality of widespread significance. 
But I may remark that, where he is great as a poet, he is 
usually also great as^i teacher. What, for example, could 

five a wiser, a profounder lesson to the present, than his 
escription of the results of Eoman civilisation — of the 
accumulation of the wealth and the power of a country in 
the hands of a few ? 

On that hard Pagan world disgust 

And secret loathing fell, 
Deep weariness and sated lust 

Made human life a hell. 

In his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 

The Boman noble lay ; 
He drove abroad in furious guise, 

Along the Appian way. 

He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 

And crowned his hair with flowers : 
No easier nor no quicker pass*d 

The impracticable hours. 

With such a picture living in his mind, who will doubt 
that in the forces of that Altruism which is sanely directed, 
and is the outgrowth of character and conduct in the people, 
and not the cant of designing demagogues, there lies a 
great hope for the future— a hope of escape from the 
horrible individual and national doom here depicted by 
Matthew Arnold ; and an assurance of the evolution of an 
order of things imder which all righteous effort shall 
receive its due reward ; imder which, without effort, no 
hale man shall receive anything ; and under which no effort 
shall give to any person or to any class that monoply of 
wealth or of power which sooner or later materialises its 
possessors, and is the sure warrant of national decay — that 
IS, where the possession of extraordinary wealth or of power, 
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by the individual or the class, is the result of ideals Bano- 
tioned by the nation and in general pursued by the 
individued citizen? In a word, as Mattnew Arnold here 
teaches by implication, the pursuit of material wealth or 
material power, made paramount, dries np the spiritual 
in the man and in the nation, and makes mem,* in eSect, 
the diggers of their own graves. * 

It is not, however, the lesson he teaches which con- 
stitutes the greatness of a writer, but rath^ his power of 
raising or expanding the mind and helping it to get into 
intimate relations with what is true and beautiful in the 
world. This power is possessed by Matthew Arnold in a 
high degree. His mind, like his literary style, is charac- 
terised by a pervasive amenity, and in his intellectual 
atmosphere many a soul finds ** an ampler ether, a diviner 
air," which not only makes breathing pleasanter, but 
enables it to get into closer contact with the possibilities of 
spiritual expansion. Possessing this power, an author 
must long continue to do good as one of God's messengers 
to man. 



April, 1888. 
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TITLES. 



There never yet was mind that title did not love, 

There never jet was mind that title did not move. 

« 

The writer of this homely old distich must have been a 
shrewd observer of human nature and have been endowed 
with the power of regarding its foibles with considerable 
geniality. The love of titles amongst people who call 
themselves civilised is, perhaps, akin to the love of glass 
beads and such gewgaws amongst barbarians, and if it is 
80, then the majority of men and women are still surely 
barbarians at heart. Dr Johnson, the celebrated lexico- 
grapher and author, had a feeling akin to reverence for 
mere people of title, and Byron talks of the author of the 
Irish Melodies as ** Tommy, who dearly loves a lord." 
There was once a universal custom, too— which is still 
occasionally followed by biographers — of ransacking all 
kinds of musty documents for the purpose of tracing the 
descent of men and women who had become famous in art 
or literature to some titled nonentity. The Americans, 
with all their democracy, dote on titles ; and coming to 
personal acquaintance, I know of one lady who, though 
sensible enough in other respects, is not slow to boast of 
her descent from a Scottish earl who was a lunatic ; and of 
a very decent young fellow with a turn for metaphysics, 
who so far forgets himself sometimes as to speak, without 
being ashamed of the fact, of his being the illegitimate sou 
of an English viscount. The weakness for relationship 
with persons of title is therefore pretty deeply ingrained in 
the human heart. 

And the philosophy of all this : might it not be made 
well nigh as interesting as Carlyle made the Philosophy 
of Clothes? With what blithesomeness, for example, 
might the humourous philosopher institute erudite com- 
parisons between the tatoo-marks and the nose rings of 
the savage, and. the Lord Bishopings. ai^d Eoyal ^gh-* 
neasings. of civilised man. And yet titles are surely 
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capable of being dealt with in a spirit of high seriousness ; 
for while the pmitical sans-culotte condemns them as alien, 
especially to the spirit of young and democratic com- 
munities, do they not yet minister to the religious spirit of 
nations ? People must worship something in themselves 
and their fellowmen, and where worshipful qualities do 
not exist, or the eye is too duU to discern them, it is well 
to cast about for something which appeals to the sense of 
reverence in the popular mind or imagination. This is 
done by titles, and hence the wisdom which underlies these 
trifles. 

Someone may observe here that there are titles and 
titles, and that those which may be described as academical 
simply represent definite achievements in art, science, or 
learning: such, for example, as Doctor of Medicine, 
Doctor of Laws, Doctor of Divinity, and Master of Arts. 
This, indeed, is the author's own view of the matter. Yet 
may the same thing not also be said of the possessors of 
other titles, whose owners have earned them somehow or 
other; by winning a battle, or permitting the credit of 
winning it to pass to another, or by contributing to this or 
that political victory after the manner of the operatic hero, 

Who alwayB voted at his party's call, 

And never thought of thinking for himself at all P 

At any rate, and looked at from any point of view, there is 
great virtue in a title. Sometimes givwi as a reward for 
merit and sometimes as a reward for meanness or in con- 
sideration for the payment or possession of mere money, a 
title not only gives importance, but is regarded as making 
men worthy of esteem, though they may have nothing else 
estimable about them ; nay, its virtue in this respect lasts 
after the merit or demerit which calls it into existence 
passes into oblivion. 

For these, and for other reasons let us prize titles. 
Above all, let us prize them for the happiness they confer 
on those who have and on those who know those who have 
them ; for who is not happier for an acquaintance with a 
person hallowed by titular distinction? Indeed, let us 
render devout thanks to Heaven for having so mixed the 
elements in man — a creature ever anxious to be pleased — 
that a bit of dye on the forehead, a ring in the nose, a 
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gewgaw on his coat or an addition to his name, can give, 
not merely passing but permanent delight. Well might 
the poetic scion of a titled family exclaim — 

Let wealth and commeFoe, arts and learning die. 
But leave ns still our old not)iIify ; 

that is, if his words being interpreted, mean, Leave us still 
our people of title. The conservation of the old, however, 
is not enough in this case, and if society is to prosper every 
age must have its own instalments of rattles and nose rings 
— I beg pardon, of titular glories. For the sake of the 
happiness of our race, them, let us pray Heaven to send ndl 
only peace but an abundancy of titles in our time, and at 
all times. 

March, 1878. 
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A WORD ABOUT EDUCATION, 



I have a friend of -whom it is no Hibemianism to 
state that lie generally says somethine when he speaks. 
iDn one occasion, in my hearing, he dweK on the importance 
of farm labourers studying their work as an art, and made 
a remark to the effect that an artistic knowledge of their 
daily duties would do them and their country more good 
than aU the Greek and Latin that could be crammed into 
them. Thus, in blunt English manner, my friend said in 
efEect that it is better for men, and for the communities of 
which they are members, to know how to perform their 
everyday duties thoroughly, than to know how to translate 
Homer or Tacitus. Such a remark must open up widely 
divergent views and issues. True, it does not follow that 
because handicraft knowledge is insisted on as being of 
paramount importance, classical attainments are to be 
looked upon as being uselessly ornamental, and left outside 
the pale of becoming human accomplishments. Yet many 
a man's experience brings him face to face with the i&et 
that classical knowledge is little better than a mere 
supernumerary in the theatre of active life, and that the 
man who can di^ a drain thoroughly well, diough he may 
never have heard of Theocritus or any of those '* heathens," 
proves a more valuable citizen than he, who, having no 
knowledge of handicraft work, has a mind which is a 
storehouse of Grecian and Boman literature. It just comes 
to this. The world wouldn't be what it is were it not for 
what the ancients have done and written, but the everyday 
work of the world can be done well enough without a 
particidar knowledge of classical literature, whereas the 
most familiar acquaintance with that literature will not of 
itself qualify a ploughman, a mechanic, or a merchant to 
perform his daily duties with efficiency. If it is possible 
to make a man a good Ghrecian and a good ploughman at 
one and the same time, by all means do so, but if you 
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cannot teach him Greek without endangering his proficiency 
as a ploughman, reason and common sense, and the 
requirements of human progress, demand that Greek should 
be put to the wall. There is no theoretic reason why a 
knowledge of Greek should not harmonise with a knowledge 
of ploughing, but experience teaches that the two cannot 
be conveniently acquired together, and that by the time 
your young workman has been taught Greek he does not 
take kindly to ploughing, and by the time he has learned 
ploughing he does not take kindly to the study of Greek. 
This is to be regretted, for the man who knows Hom^ will 
probably have a mind enriched with images and ideas, not 
to be derived from any other source, and which cannot well 
fail to have an enlarging effect upon his whole nature ; 
while Horace, I suppose, qualifies his dutiful studiers to 
express themselves on almost all subjects and occasions 
with a concentration, incisiveness, and subtlety which, 
j[)erhap8, no reader of mere English need hope to attain in 
this world. This of course is a great deal, but it is not 
sufficient to enable men to rear good crops, erect handsome 
houses, excavate railway tunnels, or construct bridges. 
"We are, therefore, brought to the conclusion that what is 
called a practical education is preferable to a classical one. 
It will be long ere the system suggested by Goethe in 
Wilheim Meister is surpassed ; nam^y, that the best way 
to make men happy, intelligent, and useful citizens, is to 
cultivate the natural bent of their minds and train them 
thoroughly in their respective avocations. My friend's 
dogmatic assertion was, therefore, justified by facts as they 
exist in the world, and the very best secular knowledge 
which a man can possess is an artistic knowledge of the 
work whereby he earns his daily bread. Such knowledge 
will not only enable him to do his work well, but it will 
give him a definite foothold in the world, and dignify his 
mind with feelings of just assurance and self-reliance. In 
fact, the work of the world would be much better and more 
easily done, if, in the words of my friend, every man 
** studied his calling in all its details as an art." The 
workman who does so may not be a classical scholar, but 
he is certainly not an uneducated man. 

March, 1878. 
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BURNS 
AS A TEACHER 



A certain number of years ago there came into the 
world one of the specially accredited ambassadors of God. 
His name was Eobert Bums, and it may not be amiss to 
quote some of the lessone that are taught by his life 
and labours. In doing so, far be it from us to indulge 
in the flunkey-like adulations of those critics whose 
ambition appears to be to abase their judgment before 
genius, and to hail it and its possessors as Oriental 
monarchs are hailed by their slaves. Be it ours to regard 
a man of genius as a messenger from God, but at the 
same time let us bear in mind that his duty is to deliyer 
his message with dignity, with thoroughness, and without 
giving himself vain peacock airs on account of his trust or his 
manner of f ulfllling it ; and that the business of mankind is 
not to fawn upon or flatter him, but to respect the powers 
which are embodied in his person and to apply the things 
which he has to tell to the purposes for which they were 
sent. Thus our feeling towards genius becomes one of 
simple reverence, and our whole duty in regard to it, is to 
learn from it and enjoy it with profit and satisfaction. 

Burns, taken as a literary artist, cannot, perhaps, be 
spoken of in the same breath with poets like Milton, Words- 
worth, or Tennyson, though in the matter of original force 
of thought and feeling, he is, less questionably, their peer. 
But it were surely false to say that he fulfilled his mission 
as fully as these great high priests. Like them he received 
his complement of talents, but, unlike them, he did not apply 
them all to their legitimate uses. Looked at in this light, 
Bums stands arraigned as a g^eat ambassador who failed 
to carry out fully the mission entrusted to his care. For this 
he has many apologists : but need we belong to them ? In 
the lughest region of thought and feeling let us forgive aH 
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faults and failings, but as a matter of truth and justice 
in detail, it is an immoral thing to excuse a man, and par- 
ticularly a great man, in a spirit of maudlin humanity, for 
leaving undone what he should have done, or for doing 
what he should not have done. Thus to excuse him does 
him no good, while it weakens and corrupts our moral 
sense, and the moral sense of those we carry with us in 
such matters. 

However, it is no part of my present purpose to enlarge 
on this aspect of the great poet's history ; nor, much as I 
should like to, shall I here dwell on the exquisite beauty 
and sweetness of his songs and ballads, on the satiric 
touches and frolic flights of humour to be met with in his 
epistles, on the panoramic picturesqueness of Tarn o' 
ShanteTy the lyric rampancy and dramatic truth of the 
Jollj/ BeggarSy or the haUowing atmosphere of the Cotter^ s 
Saturday Night. Indeed, my present business is less with 
Burns the Poet than with Bums the Teacher. 

Of all the lessons which the poetry of Burns teaches, 
the most distinctive, the most emphatic is, I think, that 
which makes all who learn it freemen of Eeality. Bums 
walked through the world carrying in his right hand the 
spear of Ithurial. He knew what he was himself, and 
he knew what other men were. It was hardly possible 
to deceive him, to warp his judgpnent by externals, 
by hedging-about conditions. His eye fell upon his 
fellowman, and straightway his glance divided the 
bones from the marrow, and the person looked into was 
thereupon appraised — not at what his adjuncts gave him 
forth to be, but at what he was— according to the intrinsic 
value of his manhood. Throughout all his best poetry, if 
we read between the lines, we shall And this teacning, and 
particularly in Man was made to Mourn and A MarHs a Man 
Jar a' that. . efore Burns' s time, Pope had said that 

Honour and shame from no condition rise : 
but he had said it more as a matter of rhetoric, whereas 
Bums, when he sang — 

The rank is but the guinea stamp. 
The man's the gowd for a' that,— 

spoke vrith the force and fervour of an Oracle. I have read in 
some biographical sketch of the poet that it had on several 
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occasions been observed with pain that Bums showed no 
more deference to noblemen than he did to farmers. How 
should he, how could he have acted otherwise? To borrow 
a phrase from Emerson, ^* he was too excellent himself to 
yalue any condition at a high rate." And, again quoting 
from Emerson, *' any deference to some eminent man or 
woman of the world, forfeits all privilege of nobility." 
Bums ''held the patent for his honours immediately 
from Almighty God,^' and though bom in a hovel he was 
the equal of the most be-titled personage that walked the 
earth. Besides, the natural religion of his soul, as it is the 
philosophy of his loftiest poetry, was to value men not 
according to the circumstances of their station but the 
qualities of their hearts and the attributes of their under- 
standingpB. Where worth and nobility of nature existed in 
high or low there he accorded the love and reverence due ; 
where it did not exist — no external trappings, no veneer, 
no surroxmding circumstances, in the case of either high or 
low, could blind his eyes, or win from him the consideration 
which the true accord only to the true. Many a woman 
who gives herself the airs of a duchess, should — and would 
were the affairs of the world properly adjusted— be wash- 
ing linen at so much a dozen, and many a man in canonical 
robes possesses characteristics which most properly fit him 
for the position of a crossing-sweeper. Why should men 
do homage to such creatures, on account of their externals? 
To do so is feeble, pusillanimous — ^nay, immoral in the 
highest degree. To promulgate, to preach, this truth was 
part of Bums's mission as a God-sent ambassador. 2b 
every man and every woman according to his or her worth accord 
ye love and reverence^ hut not according to anything else whatso^ 
ever accord ye them these things : otherwise ye are as those that 
have eyes and see noty bestowing as ye do upon the vain and 
perishable semblances of the world the regard which the invuh- 
lable God meant that ye should bestow only upon His own eternal 
verities. Such, with all his shortcomings, is Bums's mag- 
nificent message to mankind. He teaches us to discern 
the true from the false, and bids us be brave enough to act 
according to our knowledge. May God speed his message 
to the hearts of all men ! 
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RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON. 



Emebson is one of the chief idealists of the century, and 
yet of him it may be said as it was said of Henry the 
Fifth, that ** the art and practic part of Hfe is the mistress 
to his theoric." His style is perhaps redundant, but if it 
is it in this respect only resembles his mind, which is like 
a great fountain-head of mountain water ; whose contents 
flow forth with profligate abundance, and not with the 
restrained regularity of those of an artesian well. To 
paraphrase an old saying, it might be said that to be well 
read in Emerson alone would be equal to a liberal 
educati(m. His writings constitute a compendium of all 
human qualities, aims, and aspirations. Like the conver- 
sation of Coleridge, they touch on every conceivable subject 
from shoe-leather to the solar system. Yet I daresay there 
are people who would see as little in them as a tadpole 
would in the Differential Calculus ; a fact, however, not to 
make us sad, but glad rather, because of the testimony it 
bears to the beneficent variety of nature. 

Like Carlyle, Emerson looks hard into the heart of 
things, and is not given to dallying with appearances, 
assertions, or assumptions, as though they were veritable 
realities. For example, in politics at least, the great 
demand made upon men by men is a' demand for consistency. 
At this Emerson snaps his Angers most vigorously. At 
least we find him saying in his essay on ** Self-reliance" 
that *' a foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, 
adored by little statesmen, and philosophers and divines. 
With consistency a great soul has simply nothing to do. 
He may as well concern himself with his shadow on the 
wall. Speak of what you think now in hard words, anil 
to-morrow speak what to-morrow thinks in hard words 
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again, though it contradict everything you said to-day. 
' Ah, so you shall be sure to be misunderstood,' |s it so 
bad, then, to be misunderstood ? Pythagorkis was mis- 
xm.derstood, and Socrates, and Jesus, and Luther, and 
Copernicus, and Galileo, and Newton, and «very pure and 
wise spirit thafrever took flesh. To be great is to be mis- 
understood." This of course refers to mankind and the 
world at large, and not to cliques or localities, in which 
many good people who are never misunderstood are great 
— but great chiefly in their own conceit. 

In all countries and ages make-believe, pinchbeck 
geniuses set heaven and earth at defiance on the plea that 
genius is a law to itself and is not to be held in the leading 
strings of ordinary humanity, but Emerson flnely declares 
that "poetry and prudence should be co-incident." And 
he adds that "poets should be law-givers; that is, the 
boldest lyric inspiration should not ^de and insult, bat 
should announce and lead, the civil-code, and the day's 
work." In another place he says that " some natures are 
too good to be spoiled by praise, and wherever the vein of 
thought reaches down into the profound, there is no danger 
from vanity." It is certain that Emerson's own vein of 
thought almost always reaches down into the profound. 
For example, when referring in one of his lectures to 
captious attacks made upon existing institutions he pro- 
foimdly observes that " society gains nothing whilst a man, 
not himself renovated, attempts to renovate things around 
him ; he has become tediously good in some particular, 
but negligent or narrow in the rest ; and hypocrisy and 
vanity are often the disgusting result." If this grand 
truth were only a little mor& generally borne in mind than 
it is, pretentious moimtebanks in politics and in other 
departments of human activity would be less tolerated than 
tibiey are by society ; but then, as Emerson himself else- 
where says, " Society always consists, in greatest part, of 
young and foolish persons. The old, who have seen 
through the hypocrisy of courts and statesmen, die, and 
leave no wisdom to their sons." It must not be inferred 
from this last phrase that Emerson had but little faith in 
the progress of humanity. Almost every page he writes 
bums in this respect with a belief like that of the saints 
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and martyrs; and to borrow a phrase from what is, 
perhaps, his finest essay — his essay on** Heroism" — ^he 
nas not a particle of sympathy with " the despondency 
and cowardice of religious and political theorists. 

Finally, Emerson's works tend to make religion 
reasonable, and reason religious. In the language of one 
of his own poems, they also forcefully teach that 

He that feeds mep serveth few ; 
He serves all who dares be true. 



HAVE FAITH. 



Thinkest thou, because men see not or acknowledge not 
thy Ught, that, therefore thy light is of no avail. Then thou 
art indeed of little faith The labour of the sim is not 
lost, though from his rising in the east to his going down 
in the west clouds and tempests hide him from the eyes of - 
men ; neither is thy life wasted though thy soul have a 
similar experience. Be brave then, great and lonely 
heart, whose loneliness is because men enter not into the 
inner circle of thy greatness ; for Truth, who was with thee 
at the dawning is also with thee throughout the darkened 
day, and at the westering hour thou ahalt surely enter into 
her everlasting palaces, if only thou hast faith enough to 
cherish thine own strength and to keep believing in her. 
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AT A SPIRITUALIST 
LECTURE. 



A FKiEND of mine once induced me to accompany him to 
hear a lecture on Spiritualism, chiefly because he had 
travelled by rail during the preceding day with the lecturer, 
a mild-looking elderly gentleman named Dorthe, who, 
amongst his other features and possessions, rejoiced in a 
round bald head and a long puffy red nose. 

Mr Dorthe was an eloquent man, a profound and a 
fervid, and withal a man of humour, at any rate to the 
extent, I think, of arousing its sensations in others. Yet, 
in appearance, he was seriousness personified, and in all he 
said he seemed to be solemnly in earnest. To be just, 
he was, as I have said, very eloquent at times. When 
speaking of the philosophy of Spiritualism, he said that 
in the spirit world wisdom, goodness, force, and beauty, 
were all co- equivalent ; that there was constant progression 
in the spiritual sphere towards God, on lines that had 
nothing to do with creeds as followed and understood in 
this world ; and that those who left this world with their 
spiritual functions repressed or undeveloped, would be, as 
it were, blind and halt in the spirit sphere until, by worldng 
themselves into harmony .with God's purposes, they 
eliminated the disabling elements from their spirit natures,^ 
and so became qualified for eternal progression, and for 
happiness inconceivable by mortal men. 

All this was very grand, or at least grandiloquent. 
Then, when he came to account for the why and wherefore 
of mediums, and of the materialisation of non-material 
entities, Mr Dorthe, though his language was occasionally 
nebulous and strange to my unelect understanding, was, 
nevertheless, exceedingly entertaining. What was 
especially refreshing was the entire absence of morbidness 
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and uncanniness from his methods of treatment, and from 
the spirit world as described by him. In that respect Mr 
Dorthe's lecture was cheerily remindful of such memorable 
things as the beginning of the Book of Johy the prologue in 
heaven of Goethe's Faust , and of Bums' fit I^eath and Dr 
JETomhooL He spoke of spirits as though they were the 
people in the next street — as though they were just as real 
and just as familiar as those everyday persons. He spoke 
of them as though he felt himself to be perfectly at home 
in their presence, and he had a happy knack — ^the result of' 
a certain unostentatious dramatic talent which he seemed 
to possess — of making his listener feel as though he too 
could very soon get upon a similar footing of comfortable 
familiarity with his ultra-mundane brethren and sisters. 

I took th** way that pleased mysel* 
An' sae did Death — 

says Bums at the close of the pleasantly humourous poem 
of which I have spoken; and, with Mr Dorthe as the 
medium of introduction, one felt that his relationship with 
the spirits would be of an equally free and easy character. 
From this it will be gathered that Mr Dorthe did not 
make his audience feel weirdly uncomfortable when he 
carried them into juxtaposition with the spirit world. 
Indeed, he even made them realise that ordinary moi'tals, 
while still in the flesh, might be helpful to spirits who 
had been selflsh and materialistic in this world and were 
far from being happy in spirit land ; for he himself had 
been once upon a time instrumental in aiding the spirit of 

a certain i^rofessor B to pass out of the fog into the 

sunshine. Still, whatever aspect this may wear to the 
reader. Mr Dorthe was profoundly in earnest. He had 
investifi^ated spiritualism independently and on scientiflc 
principles, and had always required from the spirits with 
whom he had come in contact, matter of fact proofs of 
their identity with their mundane originals. An instance 
of this was seen in his history of the case of Elizabeth 
Lovejoy. The spirit of this estimable lady had told him 
that as a woman she had, away back about the days of 
Queen Bess, left £200 to the charities founded by the 
"drtuous and wealthy Lady Alice Owen ; and Mr Dorthe 
described in detail the steps which he had taken to And 
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out that the spirit's statement tallied with the facts of the 
bequest. He, however, did not prove, or try to prove, 
that it must have been absolutely impossible for anyone 
— ^himself included — at the seofiee at which Mistress Love- 
joy's spirit spoke to him, to have had a previous knowledge 
of the facts ; and so I daresay that the sceptical amongst 
his hearers continued in their scepticism, at any rate in 
regard to that particular case. 



WORK AND REJOICE. 



Sometimes, after a sombre sunset, when the air is close 
and pulseless, and the clouds are close to the earth, the 
scene is laden with a sense of the heart's having gone out 
of the world for ever. But let a wind arise, and then the 
douds will pass, the stars come out, and a freshening spirit 
of life will stir in the bosom of the sweet darkness. Thu8 
it is at seasons with the soul of man. Encompassed with 
stagnant images of gloom, the mind sinks dismally into an 
abysmal consciousness of nothingness, until all solid things 
become as vapour, and until the soul itself, now a mere 
sense of desolation, grows drearily dead to all knowledge 
of its own existence. But let him, or her, who is thus 
bestead arise and go forth on some quest of truth or 
mission of kindness, and lo, the change ! Beauty and life 
are then seen in all things, and hitherto darkened places 
are found to be full of the promise of heavenly light. 
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WALT WHITMAN. 



Whitman, the man and the poet, and America, the 
nation and continent, are in a remarkable degree the 
counterparts of each other — large, live, full of power, and 
teeming with wonderful potentialities. People, when thej 
go to America, £nd that it takes them long to get into 
sympathetic adjustment with the coxmtry, and so, too, it is, 
as a rule, witn the reader when he or she first makes 
acquaintance with Walt Whitman. But once get into 
adjustment with him, and what in modem literature is 
found to be so invigorating, so expanding, so dispersive of 
trumpery or despondent views of life, as Whitman's poetry, 
or even the prose of his Democratic Vistas and Specimen 
Days ? He is, however, no critic of life, though he knew 
life well, or may be supposed to have known it well in both 
town and coimtry, for he was no dilletante drawing-room 
dandy, no morbid introspective muser who sat apart from 
his fellows. During the great Civil War he was on active 
duty as an ambulance man or warder in the hospitals and 
helped to tend and nurse thousands of sick and wounded 
soldiers ; and all the experience thus gained only made 
him love his f ellowmen more, and only seemed to feed and 
Ian his sublime faith in the future of his country and kind. 
He never, however, became an observer of minute details, 
an analyser of life in its multitudinous secondary aspects. 
He viewed the present in the mass and anticipated the 
future on a millennial scale, and to him both were 
interfused and overspread with benignity, positive or 
potential. In his philosophy he does not deny that clouds 
float between heaven and earth, but when he admits the 
fact he at the same time lifts up his voice in praise of the 
stilL greater verity that there is for ever, either sunlight^ 
or moonlight, or starlight to touch them with glory. 
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ABOUT 
CHRISTIANITY 



Christianity could, I think, be shown to be divine in a 
sense somewhat different from that in which it is usually 
regarded. If it is granted— a thing which I personally do 
not grant — ^that the things of this world are vain ; and if 
it is assumed — an assumption for which there is some 
warranty — that men are constitutionally insane to the 
extent that they incline to place their happiness in things 
subject to many and great mutations, then there woiud 
surely be divinity in that system which encouraged and 
enabled them to find peace in a mode of thought or a state 
of feeling capable of continuous co-existence with their own 
consciousness. To build up in man this spiritual state is 
the essential function of Christianity. This has been 
attempted by others besides Christ, but in Christianity it 
is provided for with so much sympathy and wisdom and 
penection, that the author of the system might indeed be 
spoken of an being in a unique sense the begotten of Gtod. 
Then there are other circumstances which might be 
looked upon as bringing the system within the region of 
the divine. It would seem that Christ came at the time 
and place most favourable to the deliverance of His message 
and the development of His mission. The spiritual 
necessities of mankind, the moral condition of the nations, 
proved that the hour for such an advent had arrived ; and 
the political relationship of Judea with Home, and of Bome 
with the world, made Judea of all places the place most 
suitable as the scene of it. Then the mission of the 
Messiah— to reaffirm the Fatherhood of Qt)d, and enimciate 
the brotherhood of man ; to declare and to emphasise the 
indefeasible privileges of the individual soul| while extend- 
ing the national idea from the sept to the raco, — ^was, not 
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only the thing of which the world then stood in most need, 
not only the thing peculiarly fitted to meet the vital 
current necessities of the world, but — ^the thine which might 
be proved to be for ever most in keeping with the spiritual 
amelioration of individual men, ana most in keeping with 
tibie happiness and progress and perpetuity of civil socieiy. 
The necessity for, and the efficacy of, the mission whose 
essential teaching was, '< What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul," and **Love 
ye one another," and whose purpose was, in addition to 
that, to uniquely exemplify the soul's ability to triumph 
over death and the grave — that necessity and that efficacy 
are surely sufficing as proofs of its divinity, and of its title 
to acceptance as such by mankind. 

Besides finding in this way evidence of the divinity of 
Christianity, we might, by the same mental methods, 
come to see it apart and freed from the alien accretions of 
time. Possibly, one of the results of this would be, the 
elimination from our conception of the Saviour of Men of 
much that is morbidly suggestive of helplessly stricken 
humanity, of mortal agony, and of woful desolation caused 
by death ; and the replacement of all that by a more vital 
realisation of the fact that Christ's grand purposes are to 
teach men how to live this life according to the laws of 
love and righteousness, and to show that for the soul that 
80 lives, death can have no terrors, and that the gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against it. Yes: less about 
bloody sacrifice for sin and more concerning heavenly 
redemption from error ; less that is suggeative of the horror 
of the shambles and the atmosphere of the deathhouse, 
and more that is instinct with the liberating and glad- 
dening spirit of Christ's Sermon on the Mount, and His 
sojoumings in the open air and the sunshine ; these are 
the thines which seem to be now most essential to the 
due vittdisation of Christianity. Hitherto our general 
conception of it has been too much coloured by a hectic 
regard for the ^* Cross and Passion, the Agony and bloody 
Sweat;" but surely we are now nearing a time when that 
shall give place to a true realisation of the glory wilJi 
which it justifies the pean, *' death, where is thy sting; 
grave, where is thy victory?" 
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JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL. 



In one sense the world suffers no loss by the death of a 
ereat literary man if, having lived long, he has expressed 
me great thmgs of his mind and heart in forms that must 
endure for ages if not for ever. All who have felt his 
private or public influence must necessarily greive much 
when such a man sinks into his last sleep, but if he ha6 
efficiently expressed himself in the high forms of litera- 
ture he may oe said to have left his soid behind him as a 
brightening and bettering influence for all time ; and so 
the world is left none the poorer, when, in a ripe old ag^, 
he is gathered to his fathers. This point of view was, I 
remember, dwelt on by my mind when James Russell 
Lowell died in the month of August, 1891. Lowell had 
lived seventy-two years, and it was then twenty-six years 
since his masterpiece, the famous ** Commemoration Ode," 
had seen the light. It might therefore have been said 
that he had not gone leaving his life- work unfinished in 
any real sense. 

Like Chaucer and other famous literary men, LoweH 
lived and worked much in the every day life of the world, 
which is indeed an excellent thing for literaturoi as it ffives 
it, in the efforts of men of genius, breadth and reality ; 
aiid these are found amongst the other characteristics of 
Lowell's prose and poetry. A citizen of the United States, 
he served his country in many ways, amongst others, first 
as the American Ambassador at Madrid and later ifi 
London, where his literary genius and culture, and his 
j^litieal knowledge and tact, made him not only a ^eal 
social favourite but a man of genuinely international 
influence. Yet while he may in a certain sense be said to 
have lived amongst and to have belonged to the classes, 
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his heart was ever thoroughly vith the masses ; that is, he 
was ever the champion of justice, and of every po]^ul«r 
aim and aspiration based on or pointing to the acm^fre^ 
xnent of popular rights. His famous Biglow Papers — 
which stamp their author as one of the greatest of mode]^ 
humourists — show this in almost every paragraph ai^41in9f 
His hatred of wrong and his love of ri^ht are also se^n 
burning and consuming in many of his mmor pieces, sud^ 
as in the ** Parable," in which Christ, again on the eartt^, 
takes a stunted starving artisan and amotherless perishing 
girl, and placing them in the midst of the great and 
wealthy who have just been telling Him of the temples and 
images erected in all lands to His honour, exclaims, 
" These are the images ye have made of me !" " Hunger 
and Cold " is another piece in which this strong spirit of 
humanity is also vitally expressed ; for instance in the 
lines — 

God has plans man must not spoil 
Some were made to starve and toil, 

Some to share the wine and oil, 
We are told : 

to which, in his own person, he rejoinds with characteristic 
vigour that these are ** devil's theories framed to please 
the lusts " of those who enunciate or maintain thom. 

His achievements in pure literature, however, will 
probably have a greater attraction for some minds than 
even his denunciations of existing wrongs or his sympathy 
with current aspirations. And these achievements are 
considerable enough to entitle him to be reg£trded as a 
classic. A good example in his prose writings is the 
idyllic essay, " My Garden Acquaintance." It is more than 
probable that the person who can read this without feeling 
nis or her intellectual atmosphere oxygenised has eith^ 
no taste for pure literature or no intellectual atmosphere. 
In his poetry it is thus too with his noble *' Commemora- 
tion Ode," for a parallel to which, in perfection of literary 
form and loftiness of thought, the reader will have, I 
think, to go back to Wordsworth's "Ode on the In 
timations of Immortality." Then "The Vision of Sir 
Launfal " is surely also entitled to be ranked high amongst 
the achievements of pure literature, or poetry of abi^ng 
interest and value to the human heart. Its verses de* 
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SGrrptiye of a perfect day in June are instinct with the life 
ana glory of the day itself, and the humanity of the piece 
as a whole lifts the mind into its high places. 

In short the noble and gracious nature which went 
within the veil in the person of James Bussell Lowell left 
behind it much noble and spacious work of monumental 
qualiiy ; indeed, to adapt his own words, his life was 
characterised by that true manhood and that high achieve- 
ment, which entitle the possessor and doer to ** enter the 
iselect society of all time on an even footing." 



THE ELUSIVENESS 
OF THE DIVINE. 



The last charm of character, art, affection is not. to be 
wrested into our possession. It is sometimes, even when 
not consciously sought, given — ^like the grace of God ; but 
if we would win it with wooing, we must woo with divine 
deUcacy. A nightingale may sometimes unexpectedly start 
singing beside us ; but who, in going to the woods wishing 
to hear its song, would pass roughly in or through the 
foliage ? Of whoso should choose to act in that way disap- 
pointment would assuredly be the doom. And as with the 
nightingale, so with love, friendship, genius, and the know- 
ledge of all that is worthiest in the world. 
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THE FAITH-HEALER. 



In some instances the faith-liealer is on a small soale 
another Oount Oagliostro or a second Alexander of 
Abonotichus. The reader may remember how the latter 
became a great pow^ in the second century of the present 
era, and succeeded in getting his dupes to build him a 
magnificent temple and in inducing myriads in the Eoman 
provinces of Asia Minor and in Bome itself to look upon 
him as an oracle of the gods, through the exercise of what 
Froude calls ^* the ambiguities of magniloquent nonsense 
and the prescription of a kind of plaster made out of goat's 
Cat." OiCagliostro there is an excellent description in 
Oarlyle's Mucelkmeous JEssaya. This choice genius, while 
beinff an impostor no less tremendous and a scoundrel not 
less desperate than his prototype Alexander of Abonotichus, 
succeeded during the latter half of last century in getting 
thousands in Itedy, France, Germany, Eussia, and England 
to believe in him as the prophet of a new physical and 
moral regeneration, as the inventor of '' an mvaluable 
pentagon for the abolition of original sin," and the 
oisooverer of the '* elixir of immortal youth." 

In the opinion of many, the latter-day faith-healer is 
generally a small pocket edition of those departed worthies. 
There is usually a large suggestion of rehgious quackery 
about his sayings and doings. One of the dass, known to 
myself, was, for one thin^, a thorough money-grabber, and 
yet he deliberately told me public mat ** for many years of 
his life he had been a very prayeiiul man, and had prayed 
that he might be able to do some great work before he 
died." To this he added that *^ one day he felt the power 
which he had thus prayed for was given to him, and it 
was the same power or gift of healing as that mentioned 
by the Apostle Paul in the 12th chapter of his first Upiatle 
to the Corinthiam, And in this connection he also observed 
that he was '* going about the world trying to imitate the 
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Saviour as a healer of human sufiering." Language such 
as this naturally ^ve rise to a good deal of hostility to the 
man and his mission. Being hunself a man of education, 
educated men and efynthetical thinkers at once began to 
doubt his integrity, and from doubting his integrity it was 
only another step to discrediting his power of healing ; for 
such persons, when on the first step of critical observation, 
could not but conclude that if the man possessed the 
healing powers which he spoke of, he must have had them 
^m the beginning, and that they were inherent in his 
constitution ; while the mere fact of his laying claim to 
anything mentioned by the Apostle Paul, and of comparing 
his conduct in any respect with that of Christ, could n<^ 
but lead to his serious detriment with the multitude, or at 
least with a class far more numerous thfin that of the 
synthetic tihinkers. 

And still these circumstances but lightly touched the 
ultimate fact of his possession or non-possession of healing 
powers of a noteworthy character. As regarded this fact 
there was a large body of evidence, more or less credible 
and more or less conflicting. It appeared to be absolutely 
certain that in some cases he had cured or temporarily 
relieved certain persons of certain ailments, while in the 
condition of many others he had failed to effect any change. 
Yet taking this for granted, neither at his successes nor 
his failures need there have been any wonder. Humanity 
has as yet got no further than the mere vestibule of know- 
ledge. It is still supremely true that there are in heaven 
and earth more things than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 
At anyrate, when things are done that are outside the 
region of conventional empiricism, it is a miserable matter 
to fly to that refuge of the ignorant — the condemnation of 
what we do not understand. We all know by every-day 
observation that a power to beneflcially affect other minds 
when in trouble seems to inhere constitutionally in certain 

Ole, and this being patently so, it appears absurd to 
t that a similar power with TQgara to the physipal 
frame may constitutionally inhere in certain human bodies. 
To me, I frankly confess, the existence or the manifestation 
of such a power would not appear one whit more extr^ 
ordinary than the possession and exercise by certain springs 
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or sheets of water, or by certain trees and shrubs even 
while still in their natural state, of curative qualities in 
connection with human ailments. Man is just as much a 
part of the earth's furniture as a mineral spring or a 
medicinal plant, and I do not see why it should be incredible 
that curative powers should inhere in animal as well as in 
vegetable organisations. And if any man should exercise 
or be said to exercise such powers, where would be the 
reasonableness in reg£u:ding him either as a mountebank 
or a miracle- worker, even if he succeeded in some cases 
and failed in a great many ? But of course he should so 
about his business without parade and without tmtenaWe 
aissumptions, and those who saw fit to patronise him should, 
ii their own and the public interest, rigorously insist upon 
liie good old rule of ** no cure, no pay." 

March, 1883. 



UNTHOUGHT OF. 



We look at the tree or the flower, and if we are symt>atheti6f 
we adfiiire its noble perfection or divine beauty; but do wd* 
tlmik of its st^g^les — perhai|>s agoniei — of development 
from the germ in the dark eairth, and through the lonff 
kmelv nights, to its present majesty or loveliness? Is n 
ttot mus with the works of genius, and with those who ar# 
even sympathetic e(nougb to enjoy them with an inhefeiv| 
tmt? Indeed, is it not so in regard to th6 result of m 
0fibH? 
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THE REFORMER. 



Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath fiamed strang'e fellows in her time. 

S] 



Of the many amiable beings that gyrate in and out 
amongst the labyrinths of life the reformer is, to some 
observers, the most entertaining. He is a man who thinks 
80 highly of himself or his own views, that he is ever fain 
to assimilate the products of nature to his own standard or 
likeness ; and yet, if he were to succeed in his aims, what 
would then become of his pious occupation ? It would be 
gone — would it not ? — and how miserable the good soul 
himself would then be. But nature is infinitely kind to 
all her children, even the most eccentric, and so while the 
reformer goes on with his little bits of noisy busybodyism, 
she keeps on hand — as she keeps water in the body of the 
earth — an everlasting supply of those essentials which 
perennially effloresce into the things which are as the 
bitterness of wormwood to his soul. Hence the reformer 
is guaranteed perpetual employment. This, however, he 
enjoys merely in common with every other egoist, whose 
real aim is not so much the expansion or transfiguration of 
nature, aH her compression into his own dimensions, her 
concentration into his own essence ; for nature hates 
uniformity, and though she has made all things egoistic, 
she has also provided that no ego can become dominant, 
but that every element or force within her dominion, for 
ever striving to have its own way, shall for ever be thwarted 
under the eternal laws of that atomic antagonism which 
results in the universal harmony. If the reformer were to 
consider this, he would perhaps cease to be a reformer 
and become a humourous rationalist. But, after all, why 
should he change ? He is one of nature's products, just 
as much as anything else is, and though he pesters some 
people, he no doubt affords much amusement to others* 
For, hajppily, the world is not made up solely of persons 
who desire to turn it topsy-turvy or remould it according 
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to this or that pattern in opinion or ethics. Nay, there 
are those who have even a capaci^ for smiling serenely at 
ihe efforts of those simple souls who think they are 
working wonders when they are merely trying to transform 
others into their own likeness, all in face of the fact that 
nature has placed an eternal interdict against their success. 

One of the strange fellows whom nature has made in 
her time is surely, therefore, f oimd in the person of the 
reformer. It is his happiness to believe that if he ladles 
water from one puddle into another, he not only changes 
the water but removes the agency which placed it in its 
own proper pool or gutter. At any rate, it is thus he 
appears when he is looked at through the smoked-glass, 
goggles of the humourist, who is himself another of 
nature's charming fantasticalities. The humourist has, 
however, this distinguishing characteristic, that while he 
must needs laugh at others, he also laughs at himself : he 
would not be a humourist if he did not. This is a grace 
beyond the reach of the reformer, who is nothing if not 
desperately in earnest about changing people from what 
tiiey are into what he is. Yet, after all, the poor fellow 
in being what he is, is only obeying nature ; for in order 
to ensure variety, she necessarily provides for various 
tendencies. Each of these she inflames with an insatiable 
passion for dominion, but out of regard, we must suppose, 
for the well-being and harmony of the whole, she takes 
care that this passion can be gratified only within limits. 
It is well perhaps that the reformer is not humourist 
enough to realise all this, for if he were he might retire 
disgusted form the business ; and could society hold 
together without his invaluable labours? If everybody 
were to leave everybody else contented with his own 
character, conduct, and conversation, civilisation would, 
perhaps, fall into chaos. In view of which contingency let 
US assure the reformer that, with all his faults and 
foibles, we esteem him still. May he ^ on conquering, 
and to conquer, not to the satisfying of his heart's desire—- 
for even for his own sake, heaven f orf end that we should 
all become his similitudes — ^but up to the modest limit: 
fixed by nature, the wise and humourous mother of us 
alL 
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CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 



CMabIes Brablattoh Iras not one of the higher spiiits who 
do good by discovering new truths or reviving old ones,. 
biit he was one of those who seihre their generation and 
tiieir kind by dxjKising and helping to e^^mel error and 
undermining unwarranted assumptions. This kind of 
work, even in the country which it is intended to benctfit, 
ift not always appraieied at its just value. Tennysoii 
describes l^gland as a land where men, whe^er sur^^ 
rounded by friends or foes, may speak out without 
xe^triciion^ but though this may be so in liheoty, it is nort 
yet quite so in fact ; for in England, as elsewhere, there i^ 
still a good deal oi that human nature which makes a mail 
Btifler divers penalties if he ventures to express opinions 
which clash wi& those of thd majority or the inteirested 
and sifluential classes. Even England's national formula 
might be expressed thus: *'This is a free country, and 
you may say what yott like about anything you uke o^ 
dislike) but if you meddle with our popular beliefs o^ 
practices— =>our poKtioid or reMgious fetishes — ^look out tot 
squoUs." The ^eory oi freedom of thou|:ht is irety much 
admired, but in practice it amounte to this, that while it 
it Admitted as a theory and claimed by every iudrridnal 
tbi himself, it is in (d&ecA denied by the masd and by 
individuals to those who think diff erendy from ^emsdlrdtt ; 
bsMuse the difference generally leads id disagreement and 
too often to positive or attempted |>uni8hment iU som^ 
diape or others Of course ^hen individual oi^ com-^ 
iMttiticiil at>e humoured like children or handled #ith 
dutfoate diplomacy, these results do not always foUd^i 
but when a man takes to smashing up errors with a stout 
otidgel, asr ICr BftMQaugli did, he is pretty sure, as Idt 
BrralaUgh was^ to be placed undei' ban by his diort- 
dueivlng fellow mortals. By amd by, of doutsoi th^k^ 
ootnes a time when most people admit tiiat the person to 
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treated was really a benefactor, and that, thoueh he may 
have been a somewhat violent reformer, yet his violence 
^as that of a hurricane, which, in tearing through the 
attnosphete, ptirges it. Let it be said, ill miness td the 
liberausm of the English mind, thai, with regard to ^ 
Bradlaugh, this came to pass some time before his death. 

As to the aetual results of Charles ^radlaueh's life 
and efforts it may, I think, be said that his attacSis upon 
religion, or rather upon churchism and religiosity, helped 
the best men in the churches to care more for essentials 
dfid HOthiiig^ at all for non-essentials ; while his |)i^s6nal 
character gave the lie to the abominable assumption that 
unless a man believes in creeds and dogmas his uf e cannot 
be righteous. Equally valuable service was rendered by 
Mm in regard to other things^ for h& was the memis of 
sweeping away constitutional cobwebs and exposing 
moBioip^ corruption. Taking him altogether, it may be 
said that in his day he played the part of a small thunder- 
storm to the national atmosphere, which became all the 
lidiiter and purer in consequence. This is n^uch to say 
of any man, but I believe it can fairly be said of Charles 
Bradiaugh. 

JoQuary, 1891. 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT 
THOUGHT. 



A PlLiaMENT FBOM THE L1TEBA.BY EbMJLINS OP AK 
ESOTEBIC BeALIST. 



It is not unlikely that a man might, if he tried, succeed in 
proving that all matter is merely the accident or attribute 
of mind. At the same time, it could perhaps be proved 
still more easily, that there is no such thing as mind, in 
the sense in which it is usually understood or apprehended, 
and that, nevertheless, the things called morality and 
religion are eternally and profounfiy native to the life of 
man. 

Looked at from some points of view, matter is one of 
the strange things of the world. Granting a Divine Mind, 
how came that mind to create or evolve such stufE as 
matter, more especially matter capable of giving birth, not 
only 

To rare red roses and soft golden clouds, 
But tigers, crocodiles, and stinging flies, 
And men whose passions make it joy to them 
To cheat, to slander, and to slay each, other F 

We might, to some extent, get over this difficulty by 
assuming that matter is the aboriginal substance, and 
mind only one of its products or attributes. This, it is true, 
might lead to the further conclusion, that there is no such 
thing as mind, regarded as an individual fact or force in 
nature, and then, having arrived at this point, we should, 
perhaps, find ourselves asking if the fact that we are cog- 
nisant of matter is not a proof of the existence of mind. 
But this question would not help us much, I fear. For, 
after all, sensation and thought, and that combination of 
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sensations and thoughts which is called mind, may be due 
merely to the juxtaposition, or to the chemical interaction,* 
of those particles which constitute or affect the body. 
Indeed, an idea, or the thing called thought, may itself be 
purely material, just as the scent of a flower is material, 
and the scent is obviously only a part of the flower in an 
apparently detached state. Thought as the product of 
matter under certain relationship8,and as beingitself material, 
thus becomes conceivable enough. At any rate, thought 
apart from matter, appears to be an impossibility. Let 
any one try to think or a thing which is absolutely non- 
material, and he will perhaps see what failure awaits his 
effort. Mind assuredly can express itself only through the 
medium of matter, and what it expresses can be appre- 
hended only through material media. Speech, whetherspoken 
or written is material, and so too are all the means where- 
by thought is conceived in one brain or apprehended by 
another. Nay, the very conditions under wnich the con- 
ceiving or apprehending brain acts are material, and might 
be described as the atmosphere within which matter in its 
more demonstrable forms comes into or maintains those 
relationships which result in those phases of activity which 
are called thought and volition. Of course, as the intelli- 
gent reader will see, this hypothesis involves the necessity 
of looking upon matter as being self-regardful — ^as being 
aware of its own existence, and of the existence of other 
matter which is, so to speak, extraneous to itself ; and this 
necessity may, peradventure, cause him considerable dis- 
comfort and inconvenience. Yet need anything in the cir- 
cumstances of the case cause wonder or perplexity ? Look- 
ing after one*s interests, in obedience to what is called 
instinct, is probably essentially the same thing as being 
conscious of oneself and of what is outside of oneself ; 
and yet, not only what are called the lower animals, but* 
trees and plants and even chemical particles — by seeking 
and coalescing with their affinities, and by avoiding what 
is antagonistic — ^assuredly look after themselves. Hence, 
might it not be said that man, by realising the past, strug- 
gling to-day, or taking thought of the morrow in regard to 
what appertains to his outward or inward peace, pleasure, 
or progression, only does in a different degree what is done 
by the leaf in the air, the root in the ground, and the 
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flhemical particle eyery where P That man, in doing this 
displajs extraordinary ingenuity, and exercises an amazmg 
multiplicity of functions or faculties is, no doubt, a matter 
for everlasting wonder — especially to man himself ; but it 
would be a grave error to suppose that tl^ fact, or the 
agglomeration of facts, proves that any peculiar property 
imieres in the constitution of man. He is a multiplex 
organism, and he merely does by a multiplicity of means 
wfiit other orfi^anisms — and even the chemical particles —do, 
ill accordance with their various constitutions, in their effortct 
to maintain, realise, and perpetuate themselves. In both 
instances it is simply a case of matter adapting itself to its 
environment and acting in accordance with its constituent 
conditions ; for the plant's power to put away and take in 
is akin to the man's power to avoid what is fatal to har- 
monius growth or well-being, and to seek and assimilate 
what is conducive to it. All this seems to prove the 
homogeneousness of nature, and to show that the things 
called material are identical with those which are caUed 
spiritual, and vice versa. This, however, need not make 
man despair, and indeed he never will despair until the 
elements cease to mingle harmoniously in the formation a^nd 
maintenance of his constitution. In fact, the view I ex« 
press, even if it came to be generally entertained, wauld 
not, or need not, result in any essential change in human 
soeiety for it would still be one of the necessities of men 
—as of plants and particles after their kind — to seek and 
assimilate what was good for them as men. If they sought 
out what was bad for them as such, then indeed human 
society would become honey-combed with decay, and 
ihiffht possibly perish aitogetfaier for a season. Hence, now 
and for ever more^ man must pray and strive to g^t into 
adjustment with G-od — with what is good for him and 
conducive ta his integrity ; and hence, iSso, the Bationalist 
or Bealist — ^abused and misunderstood of the Spiritualist 
or Idealist — ^will for ever agree with ihe prayer c^ted up 
in the olden time by the poet king of Israel : 

Hear my prajer, O Lord, give ear to my si^j^ioations ; in iky 
Tftithfniness answer me and in my zighteonsnass. 

I remember the days of old ; I meditate on all thy workB ; I 
on. the work of tEy hanos. 
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I stretch forth my hands unto thee : my soul thirsteth after thee> 
as a thirsty land : 

Hear me speedily, O Lord : my spirit f aileth : hide not thy face 
from me ; lest I be luce unto them that go down into the pit. 

Cause me to hear thy lovingkindness in the morning, for in thee 
do I trust : cause me tolmow the way wherein I should walk ; for I 
lift up my soul unto thee. 

Teach me to do thy will, for thou art my Qod, : thy spirit is good 
lead me into the land of uprightness. 

It is, then, true in a peculiarly subtle sense that, as 
Tennyson says in the Morte D' Arthur, 

More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this worid dreams of ; 

and no one I think can be more ready to admit this than 
the philosophical Eealist ; 6nly, what with the Idealist is a 
yearning after the gracious consideration of an unknowable 
Personality, means with the Realist a constant and reve- 
rent, yet withal cheerful, striving for harmonious adjust- 
ment with those things which bear in any way upon the 
happiuess of himself and his kind — in fact, of all nature. 
This is more or less achievable, both by the efEort of action 
and the effort of what is called thought, of which the 
aspirational emotion named prayer is one of the manifes- 
tations ; and hence prayer is as natural, inevitable, and 
necessary in the case of the Realist as it is in that of the 
Idealist. If the Realist translated his prayer into language, 
his words would no doubt be different from those used by 
the Idealist, and they might be comparatively poor or dry 
because of their want of connection with the glamour of 
association ; but the things he would insist on as being 
essential would be substantially indentical with those in- 
sisted ou by the Idealist — ^just as the operations of my mind, 
when it causes me thus to express myself, are identicid 
with those of the tree when it puts forth its leaves and 
blossoms. 
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WISDOM'S WAY. 



It is the way of wisdom to search for traits of love- 
ableness in things generally thought to be worthy of 
nothing but hate, and to think of aU the experiences of 
life in the mood in which Tennyson meditated when he 
wrote — 

That nothing walks with aimless feet. 
That not one life will be destroj'd 
Or cast as rubbish to the void 
When Gk>d hath made the pile complete. 

Men of the clearest intellectual vision only see through a 
glass darkly, and although we say in our haste that this 
thing is wrong, and that that other thing is foolish, such 
things, for aught we know, may be factors in the production 
of some great ultimate good. Thus it may be with our 
individu^ difEerences, or social disturbances, and ev^i with 
the terrible wars which convulse the nations, shake men's 
faith in man, and make many doubt the ^odness, nay, the 
very existence of G-od himself. But such states of feeling 
—even if they arise partly from a passionate desire for 
better things — ^are due in some degree to intellectual 
petidance ; and, as a matter of fact, we find that while the 
sufferings entailed by war are frequently of a purely local 
character, its results are quite as frequently beneficial to 
the whole world. The famous Q-erman Marshal Von 
Moltke, was no lover of war — ^no man possessed of 
knowledge or the elements of greatness is ; but as a student 
of life and history, he now and then undertook to show by 
speech and writing that war often proves to be the purger 
of society and the helper of civilisation. This may only go 
to show how very bad human society must be in such cases, 
but nevertheless war is an evil which, sometimes at any 
rate, leads to good. As General Sherman once put it, ''in 
the providence of Gh)d, there is a time for all things ; a 
time when the sword may cut the Gordian knot and set 
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free the principles of right and justice bound up in the 
meshes of hatrod, revenge, and tyranny '' — meshes which 
the pen at its mightiest may be unable to disentangle. 
Ana Shakespeaire says — 

There is a soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it ont. 

Let US, then, reason sufficiently to enable ourselves to 
realise this, and until we can truly say with Macaulay, 
that '' the more we read of the history of ^ast affes, and 
the more we observe the signs of our own tmies, the more 
do we feel our hearts filled and swelled up by a good hope 
for the future destinies of the himian race." 



WANT OF 
CONSIDERATION 



Some people are amused when they see a child trying 
to catch a fly as it buzzes against the window-pane, and 
with many their pleasure is heightened if the child 
succeeds in kiUinff the creature ; but how few reflect that 
the wing thus broken or the life destroyed is a thing which 
all humanity, with all its powers, cannot reproduce or 
revive if it tries to all eternity. 
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CREEDS AND 
CHINESE SHOES. 



It is no slander to say of any creed that its relation to the 
minds of the people where it obtains very much resembles 
the relation oi the proverbial regulalion shoe to the feet of 
Chinese women. While it is unreservedly accepted, growth 
beyond its dimensions must be impossible. Its compression 
and repression may be suitable to some, and tolerable to 
many to whom custom is an all-sufficing authority ; but if 
a creed's restraints are unbearable to others, and they 
divorce themselves from their creed accordingly, it is surely 
as unreasonable and inhuman to denpunce these persons 
as it would be to make an onslaught upon Chinese ladies 
for daring to discard regulation shoes that pinched their 
feet beyond endurance. Such an onslaught would Hkely 
enough be made in China, and probably there is not a 
person in this part of the world who would not denounce 
it for its barbarity. Yet, on that very plane of action staled 
the attacks made by some on freethinkers, for daring to 
discard the creeds of orthodoxy, though of the two crimes 
— the confinement of the bodily limbs, and the imprison- 
ment of the mental faculties — the last is surely by far the 
greatest and most heinous. 
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CONSERVATISM AND 
RADICALISM. 



If the spirit of conservatism had always dominated the 
world men would still have been building ships after the 
fashion of Noah's ark. On the other hand, if radicalism 
had had its own way, chaos alone would have remained as 
the memorial of its might. Is there not, then, something 
very beautiful, someuiing to be thankful for in the 
fact that from the antagonism of these two forces 
there results a state of thines under which men may 
retain the old and assimilate the new in something like 
rational proportions ? A community or an age dominated 
by either must be opposed to all that is best in humanity. 
Under a system of unalloyed conservatism the soul cannot 
live. On the other hand, environed by rampant radicalism 
with its pertubring changes, what man who had a soul could 
ever truly say he possessed it ? The inner life of such a 

Criod would be piteous indeed — like that pourtrayed in 
atthew Arnold's fine verse : 

We see all sights from pole to pole, 

We glanoe and nod and hunr by, 
But never onoe possess our soul 

Before we die. 
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THE IRREPRESSIBLENESS 
OF EVIL. 



It is well to be indignant for righteousness' sake, but will 
all our indignation deter one e^^doer from despoiling the 
innocent, or the sensual man from hid work of pollution ? 
For how much there is of evil the law can never touch ; 
how much of its consequences can the evildoer escape if he 
be cunning ; and how much — not through charity, but 
selfishness and indifference — will men and women forgive in 
men, especially if they are rich or influential, or even fair- 
spoken and of insinuating address ? Hence, while ft>r virtue 
we draw the sword of the spirit, even as the hero draws 
the sabre for his fatherland, let us remember these things, 
and bethink us how fearful and wonderful indeed is the 
nature of man. I who write and you who read may 
become the parents of sons who will lead or drive many to 
destruction. When shall the blood of Gain, the son of 
Lucifer, cease for ever to flow in the veins of humankind ? 



MEN AND 
MOUNTAINS. 



It is with remarkable men as it is with great mountains, 
concerning which experience teaches, that those who live 
nearest to them are often least aware of, or least impressed 
by, those characteristics which make them the glory of 
the landscape, the haunt and main region of nature's 
majesty, ana the goal of the traveller's desire. 
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A WORD 
FOR HYPOCRITES. 



There are at least two kinds of hypocrisy — one aggressive, 
the other defensive. The aggressive hypocrite is a man 
who pretends, for grossly selfish purposes, to be what he 
is not ; and he is a scoundrel. But is he who is a defensive 
hypocrite open to the same stigma ? To get an answer to 
this question we must surely consider other creatures 
besides man, who is not the only living thing that con- 
sciously pretends to be what it is not. The Paradise duck 
of New Zealand, in order to divert attention from its young 
or the neighbourhood of its nest, will — as the English par- 
tridge does — go fiying through the air or fluttering along 
the ground as though it were desperately wounded. Then 
foxes, when caught, have been known to feign death so as 
to deceive their captors and finally efEect their escape. 
Yet surely no one would seriously think of ascribing conduct 
like this to essential badness or inherent wickedness in the 
creatures that practise it. It is, however, obviously iden- 
tical with much that is severely condemned in men as 
hypocrisy. When this is seen I think it will also be seen 
that many actions thus censured will be admitted to be due 
to love, to a not reprehensible fear of consequences, or to 
a natural exercise of that selfishness whose root is the 
instinct of self-preservation. At any rate, reflection on the 
subject should surely cause us to be merciful in our final 
judgments, even of hypocrites. 
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